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_ the election laws, there can be no compro- 


' fided to him by the Constitution, the coun- 


_ proposed for their repeal is subversive of 


- his views of the rights and the independ- 


_, insult and ridicule. 


ite rights and power, is not a party question, 


_ other questions, will be determined by his 
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NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


In the next Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY we 
shall begin a new story by the popular Novelist 
Tuomas Harpy, author of “ The Return of the 
Native,” “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A 
Pair of Biue Eyes,” etc. It is entitled | 


“THE DISTRACTED: YOUNG PREACHER,” 


and our readers will find it one of the most at- 
tractive stories which MR. HARDY has written. 


7%e ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ing of the scene of the battle of Isandula, in Zulu- 
land, and other features of interest. 

An U.LUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UARPEr’s 
‘WEEKLY. 
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THE ELECTION LAWS. 
HATEVER “compromise” may be pro- 
posed in settlement of the details of 


mise whatever of the principle that the veto 
power of the Executive is a right as incon- 
testable as the legislative power of Congress. 
If the majority of Congress shall refuse the 
necessary supplies for the government un- 
less the President surrenders the power con- 


try will unquestionably sustain-him. The 
point is so clear‘that no sophistry can ob- 
scure it. Even if the laws in question were 
really odious and oppressive, the method 


the government itself. We have already 
shown the fallacy of the assertion that the 
veto is an attempted coercion of the action 
of Congress. It is, on the contrary, a con- 
stitutional form or part of the legislative 
power, and in case of a difference of convic- 
tion between Congress and the Executive, it 
is constitutionally intended to prevent the 
passage of laws unless two-thirds of each 
House shall overrule the objection. This is 
understood to have been ly stated by 
Senator BAYARD in the caucus in which the 
proposition was made, and his subsequent 
vote in the Senate for a course which he 
had previously denounced 4s revolutionary 
merely shows the force of party discipline 
in destroying the independence of honorable 
party men. There is no conceivable excuse 
for attaching the repeal of these laws, or of 
any laws, to appropriation bills, and this for 
the simple reason, which we have heretofore 
mentioned, that no law can be so oppressive : 
that it is not better to endure the oppression 
until the next election than to endanger the 
peace of the country by disorganizing the 
government.’ English precedents are whol- 
ly impertinent, because there is no resem- 
blance whatever in this respect between the 
English political system and ours. 

A great deal has been said about the in- 
finence of the situation in drawing the anti- 
Administration Republicans .nearer to the 
President, and about “throwing him into 
the hands of the ‘stalwarts.’” No such con- 
sideration, we are very sure, will have the 
least. weight whatever with the President. 
His course upon this question, as upon all 


sense of patriotic and official duty, and not 
at all by the thought of propitiating “ stal- 
warts” or any other class of people. His 
‘general course has been in accord with the 
principles he announced in his letter of ac- 
ceptance and in his inaugural address, and 


ence of the Executive have not been con- 
cealed. Indeed, it is because of his decided 
expression and firm maintenance of them 
that he has been the object of “stalwart” 
Mr. HaYEs will not be 
deterred, certainly, by the fear of “stalwart” 
censure from signing the repeal of any law 
that he thinks ought to be repealed, nor will 
it be the hope of “stalwart” approval which 
will induce him to refuse his signature to 
any bill that he thinks ought not to become 
law. It is not. he nor his friends who have 
drawn separating lines. The present issue 
was not foreseen when he was nominated, 
but his character and his career are the best 
guarantees of his ‘treatment of it. The po- 
sition of the Executive in our system, with 


san character of the deputy-marshals, who 
are well paid. ‘This, however, is a difficulty 


‘selecting the supervisors from different par- 


‘ive and partisan of Democratic politicians 


and we are Very sure that the President will 
take his position upon it irrespective of par- | 
ty considerations. 

So far as the laws themselves ate con- 
cerned, it was agreed that Republicans would 
not oppose the repeal of the jury and mil- 
itary provisions. The only question that 
would then remain is that of the election 
laws. Tie necessity of providing uniform 
safeguards by national authority for nation- 
al elections is evident. The Constitution in 
its clauses regarding the power of Congress 
over Congressional elections plainly contem- 
plates some such case. What its nature 
and extent shall be are questions left to ex- 
perience and intelligence. Leading. Dem- 
ocrats have frankly said that they do not 
object to the appointment of supervisors. 
Their objection lies against a partisan po- 
lice with the power of summary arrest. But 
the law gives the police, or the deputy-mar- 
shals, only the authority which is given to 
all police officers to arrest summarily in case 
of an open violation of the law in their pres- 
ence, and in no other case. This, in itself, 
is no wrong. Moreover, this special police, 
or body of deputy-marshals, is appointed 
only in cities of 20,000 inhabitants or up- 
ward, and, according to a table in the World, 
there are but sixty-nine such cities in the 
Union. It is in such cities that the great 
frauds at the polls are attempted. The only 
reasonable ground of objection is the parti- 


easily remedied. If there are to be national 
supervisors—and to them no reasonable cit- 
izen who wishes an honest national election 
will object—there must be some method by 
which their supervision can be made effect- 
ive. This is found in the arrest of violators 
of the law. It is ridiculous to appoint offi- 
cers merely to observe and report that the 
laws have been violated, and nothing more. 
If, however, arrests are to be made, they 
must be provided for in a manner which 
promises the utmost fairness. But it can 
not be asserted that this is most satisfacto- 
rily done by surrounding the polls with a 
partisan police. That is a point which re- 
quires modification, and the argument for 


ties is a conclusive argument for selecting 
deputy-marshals in the same manner. If 
these views should happen to be those of 
the President, and amendments embodying 
them were presented to him in the proper 
way, he would undoubtedly assent to them ; 
and if the purpose of the Democrats be not 
to destroy safeguards against dishonest vot- 
ing, but to secure an honest ballot in the 
most satisfactory manner, the modifications 
will be of this kind. Undoubtedly the ob- 
ject of the desperate wing of the party is, 
in plain English, to make cheating easy. 
But to bring the government to a deadlock, 
and throw the country, in which every re- 
viving interest desires peace, into confusion, 
in order that cheating at the polls may be 
facilitated, is an issue which, as a party, Re- 
publicans will very gladly accept. 


A RECENT COMEDY. 


THE debate in the Senate upon the change 
of the Secretary and other officers was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous. There is no doctrine 
upon which the mass of Senators of both 
parties more cordially agree than that to 
the victors belong the spoils. If the Re- 
publican party had just recovered power in 
the Senate, and had found that the Secre- 
tary of that body was one of the most act- 


and managers, we do not believe that it 
would hesitate long to turn him out and to 
install in his*place some Republican “ abun- 
dantly qualified,” as Mr. WALLACE remarked 
of his Democratic friends. Every argument 
urged by the few Republicans who took 
part in the debate for the retention of the 
late officers was equally cogent in the case 
of every subordinate ministerial officer in 
the public service. But the argument was 
vitiated in the case of the Secretary of the 
Senate, because he has been a peculiarly 
aggressive partisan. Mr. ASHBURY DICK- 
ENS, the old Secretary to whom Mr. SEWARD 
made a striking allusion in closing his plea 
for the Union when the movement for se- 
cession began, kept himself clear of party 
manipulations. Mr.GoRHAM has been not 
only one of. the most active of partisan 
managers, but an open and vehement oppo- 
nent of the principle upon which his reten- 
tion was defended. Probably no man in the 
country would have ridiculed more zealous- 
ly the “sentimentality” of retaining a Re- 
publican Secretary in a Democratic Senate 
merely because he was a good officer than 
Mr. GORHAM; and there is nothing more 
comical in itself, asd doubtless nothing more 
intensely amusing to him, than the idea of 
the especial Senatorial ghampions of the 
spoils system solemnly asserting principles 
that he and they despise as reasons for 
keeping him, of all men, in his place. 


The Republicans did not shine in the de- | 


bate, but the debate iteelf and the argu- 
ments presented have servéd to bring the 
snbject home once more to public attention. 
The most effective thing said was thé cita- 
tion from BLACKSTONE by Mr. BAYARD, to 
the effect that he who uses the offices of a 
country to control the elections cuts up the 
government by the roots. Mr. CONKLING 
made the same blunder that he has made 
before in saying that if a subordinate offi- 
cer were to be debarred from exercising his 
political rights and duties as a citizen, every 
Senator or other public servant would be 


| equally deterred. The difference in this re- 


spect between elective and ministerial offi- 
cers would seem to be tolerably plain, while 
experience proves—and nowhere more con- 
clusively than in Mr. CONKLING’s own State 
—that under pretense of exercising the po- 
litical rights and duties of citizens, the offi- 
cers of the civil service who control great 
patronage have used the offices, as BLACK- 
STONE says, to control the elections. The 
remark of Mr. CONKLING is a repetition of 
that of Mr. CoRNELL to the President. It 
is a very favorite remark of those who hold 
the spoils system. It means simply that 
Collectors and Postmasters and other heads 
of offices ought to use their patronage for 
the benefit of the party, rewarding and 
punishing, levying and collecting fines, call- 
ed contributions; and when called to account 
and told not so to misuse the office and 
abuse the service, it means that they are to 
strike a fine attitude, and ask: “Is the con- 
dition of holding an office the loss of my 
political rights and duties?” This isalight- 
ed pumpkin-head, which terrifies no longer, 
and may be withdrawn from active service. 

Mr. ANTHONY said that of the 120 officers 
of the Senate since 1861, there were 30 Demo- 
crats. These offices include, doubtless, some 
posts in which experience and familiar 
knowledge are indispensable, This is a fact 
observable in all great offices. Even during 


the war the Chief Clerk of the War Depart-. 


ment was not a Republican. The Assistant 
Collector in New York under all the Repub- 
lican administrations, until his resignation, 
was a Democrat. This is merely to say that 
if the spoils system were logically carried 
out, the government would be most serious- 
ly embarrassed, and the folly of the system 
would become at once so apparent that it 
would be summarily overthrown. But the 
argument that the places are the fair and 
lawful prizes of victory should have vacated 
the Chief Clerkship of the War Department 
and the Assistant Collectorship of New York. 
If they were not to be vacated so long as 
the incumbents were loyal and efficient, 
there is no sense in the assertion that these 
dependent places should have been vacated 
for partisans. Mr. CONKLING said-that the 
usage and proprieties of the Senate have de- 
cided that the offices of that body are not 
to be “put up in a political raffle and made 
rewards for party services, but that those 
who held them should be allowed to retain 
them on their merits.” If this be true of the 
Senate, it ought equally to be true of the 
Custom-house and the Post-office through- 
out the country. We shall be glad to see 
this profound concern fof the usages and 
proprieties of the Senate inspiring a resolu- 
tion to.confirm such usages and proprieties 
in other branches of the public service by 
law. We shall be very glad to hear Mr. 
GORHAM, for instance, saying to the con- 
trollers of patronage in California that the 
great principle of usage and propriety upon 
which his retention was sought demands 
that every subordinate officer shall be re- 
tained upon his official merits. 


UNFAIR ECONOMY. . 


THE Legislature of New York has shown 
an excellent desire to reduce the expenses 
6f the State. It is a course which every 
good citizen will heartily approve. But 
there is fair ground for difference of opin- 
ion as to the directions in which economy 
should be sought. We are not unmindful 


‘of the fact that reductions must fall in 


many quarters which will naturally think 
that they should have fallen elsewhere, and 


every institution which has expected aid in : 


the Supply Bill will probably be very sure 
that if it is withheld, it is, at least, withheld 
unwisely. Yet although every institution 
may be of this opinion, it is evident that 
some may be so with good reason, and as 
the Supply Bill has not yet passed the Sen- 
ate, we hope that it will consider the claims 
of one of the State charities to which the 
Assembly has decided to refuse an expected 
appropriation. The action of the Assembly 
was unquestionably taken with the sin- 
cerest desire of economy ; but there are some 
expenses from which the State ought not to 
shrink. Such are those which provide for 
the relief of the suffering and otherwise 


_ helpless, and it is for such an expense that 


we wish to urge a plea upon the Senate. 


The Middletown Asylum for the Insane, 


under homeopathic treatment, is the only 
_institution of the kind in the country, if 
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not in the world. It is not denied, but 
freely conceded, that it is admirably man- 
aged, and wholly deserving of public confi- 
dence. The medical statistics show that it 
need not shrink from comparison of results 
with any other asylum in the State or else- 
where. The school of medicine by which 
it is administered is constantly advancing 
in public favor, and counts among its warm 
supporters a very large and most respect- 
able body of tax-payers in the State, who 
have certainly the right to expect equita- 
ble consideration in State appropriations, 
The Board of Charities has called attention 


pler accommodation for the insane poor, 
and the terrible revelations of the past year 
in many of the poor-houses in the State ap- 
peal most eloquently to the same end. The 
women’s wards in the Middletown As¥fum 
are already more than full, and increased 
accommodation is absolutely necessary. . By 
the time further accommodation for women 
could be provided, the men’s wards would 
be also crowded. The Asylum had, there- 
fore, asked an appropriation to erect the 
necessary building, thinking that at the 
present: low cost of material and labor the 
work could be done at a comparatively 


A large sum was very properly given to the 
Willard Asylum for the chronic insane, and 
there is.a more questionable grant of $50,000 
to the Hudson River Asylum to finish work. 


been granted, but of the omission of a grant 
to the only homeopathic institution of the 
kind, confessedly accomplishing the best re- 
sults. The exclusion is necessarily marked, 
because all the aid given is for the relief— 
of which we do not complain—of institu- 


there were many institutions under homeo- 
pathic care, the exclusion would not be sin- 
gular, and we should have less reason upon 
that account to regret the action of the As- 
sembly. Our plea is that the appropria- 
tions should be equitably adjusted, and it 
does not seem to us equitable that the sole 
homeopathic asylum should be refused a 
most necessary assistance. 


A GOOD MOVE. 


THE issue which Senator BEcK’ has in- 
voked between the President and’Congress 
shows that it is high time to provide that 
the President may approve appropriation 
bills by sections, returning those that he 
disapproves, and we are glad to note that 


ment for that purpose. The alternative 
which is offered to the President by the 
most important “riders” placed upon such 
bills is to approve measures that he disap- 
“proves in order to secure the necessary ap- 
propriations for carrying on the govern- 
ment. One of the wisest changes in this 
State, and a change universally applauded, 
was that which enabled the Governor to 
discriminate in such bills, and released him 
from the coercion of allornone. Theabuse, 
of which we are likely to see a forcible illus- 
tration in Washington, is unworthy of an 
intelligent legislature, and the sole reason 
for the practice never existed in this coun- 
try. It is for the public advantage, from 
every point of view, that the Executive 
should have the power to baffle both legis- 
lative log-rolling and legislative coercion. 
The people suffer from every thing which 
tends to submit the Executive authority to 
Congressional control. The project for 
electing the President by Congress was op- 
posed and defeated because of its necessary 
tendency to make him the mere tool of his 
electors. The same reason is conclusive for 
a change in the system which forces him to 
surrender to Congress his constitutional au- 
thority under threat of stopping the gov- 
ernment. Jealousy of the President, as a 
part of the legislature, is ridiculous, The 
veto, indeed, enables him to hold the mere 
majority of Congress in check, but this is a 
provision which is approved by experience, 
and which is adopted in every sagacious 
constitution. The veto power, vested un- 
der proper conditions in an Executive pop- 
ularly elected, is a constant witness of that 
popular self-restraint which is the consum- 
mate test of the practicability of popular 
government. It may, indeed, occasion mis- 
chief when the President is unworthy his 
place, and when his opponents have not @ 
majority of two-thirds in Congress, But 
even then it merely works delay, and the 
temporary disadvantage is nothing .when 
compared with the great benefit of the 
power. | 
The attempt to force an important meas- 
ure as a rider upon an appropriation bill is 
a confession that it could not constitution- 
ally become a law upon its own merits. . To 
defend it, as Mr. THURMAN did, as a contin- 
uation of the great struggle of English lib- 
erty, is to convict the defender of ignorance 


. or demagoguery, Our appropriations are 


pointedly to the necessity ofiproviding am- 


moderate cost to the State, so that’ there 
would be no true economy in postponement. | 


- Our criticism, however, is not of what has © 


tions controlled by the other school. If, 


Senator M‘MILLAN has proposed an amend- | 
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not grants to @ monarch to do what he will 
with; they are supplies voted by the people 
through their representatives in a constitu- . 
tional way to carry on their own govern- 
ment under law.. The people have vested 
in their representative President their own 
authority to act for them even against their 
other representatives in Congress, unless 
there shall be a specified majority insisting ; 
and in order to keep this vested authority 
intact, Congress should be prohibited from 
infringing it by making the Executive con- 
sent to certain measures the condition of 
passing others. No improvement of this 
kind, however, is to be anticipated from a 
Congress which begins its career'by stretch- 
ing this abuse to the utmost. But the sub- 
ject is one which appeals to the common- 
sense of the country, and discussion can end 
only in a public opinion which would im- 
peratively demand the change. 


‘THE MAYOR AND THE POLICE 
BOARD 


GovEeRNoR RoBrnson and Mayor Coorrer 
‘are both political friends of Mr. TILDEN. 
Mr. TILDEN is an old and shrewd politician, 
‘and the removal of the Police Commission- 
ers and of the County Clerk is undoubt- 
edly favorable to Mr. TILDEN’s hopes and 
schemes. But it would be unjust to the 
Governor and the Mayor to assume that 
they have made the changes without, a sense 
of public duty, and solely to aid Mr. TiL- 
pEN’s plans. Mr. COOPER, a8 was universal- 
ly conceded before his election, is a man of 
high character and of public spirit, to whom 
the office of Mayor could have had few at- 
tractions, and who accepted the nomination 
chiefly from a sense of public duty, and with 
the sincere hope of doing something, to pro- 
* mote the public welfare, Unless this senti- 
nient has utterly expired in this communi- 
ty, it may be safely assumed that it was not 
solely as a partisan, and certainly with no 
purpose of prostituting the power of his of- 
fice to any mere personal ends of his own or 
others, that Mr. COOPER became Mayor. As 


Mayor he has authority to remove the Po- | 


lice Commissioners for cause, after due hear- 
ing, and he recently apprised the Commis- 
sioners that he proposed to remove them for 
inefficiency of various kinds specified. He 
appointed a hearing. The Commissioners 
attended, and declined to make any expla- 
nation except through counsel, whom the 
Mayor peremptorily refused to hear. For 
this refusal he has been roundly abused. 
But his course was not only lawful, but 
most sensible. i 
_ The Mayor in removals acts simply upon 
his discretion as an executive officer. He 
is not a judge holding a criminal court, de- 
ciding according to laws of evidence as laid 
down in books and interpreted by lawyers. 
He is virtually the. head of a business de- 
partment, regulating its service as he deems 
most expedient for the public welfare. If. 
he sees that a clerk is slovenly, unpunctual, 
inexact, inefficient, he is bound to remove 
him, unless the clerk can show that he is 
misjudged. So if the Mayor finds that the 
public duties intrusted to the Police Board 
are shamefully neglected, it is his duty to 
dismiss them, unless the Board can show 
him that he is mistaken. This is not a mat- 
ter that requires or implies legal counsel. 
If the Mayor charges the Commissioners 
with remissness in cleaning the streets, they 
may show him, if they can, that they are 
not remiss, or that the streets are, cleaned. 
_ There is no legal point. “The streets are 
dirty. You are responsible. Why don’t 
you keep them clean ®’ If the Commission- 
ers say that they prefer to answer by coun- 
sel, the Mayor undoubtedly may hear coun- 
sel, as friends, if he chooses. But if he 
thinks that all experience proves that legal 
counsel in such cases only confuse and de- 
lay action, he will most justly refuse to 
hear them, and require the Commissioners 
to speak for themselves. If they refuse, he 
has given them the full opportunity of a 
hearing. He has told them frankly why he 
proposes to remove them. He has asked an 
explanation, which they have refused. He 
has acted with perfect fairness and candor. 
They decline to make any defense or to of- 
fer any excuse or plea, He does his plain 
duty, and removes them. 
Nothing can be more intelligible and just 
than all this. And it is amusing to observe 
the fury with which Mayor Cooper has 
been attacked, as if he were a san 
despot threatening the public liberty. Be- 
Cause the Constitution says that every ac- 
cused person shall have the right of counsel 
at his trial, it is solemnly asserted that the 
Mayor can not exercise his constitutional 
discretion without resorting to the forms 
and procedure of a court of law. This is 
‘Silly, and public opinion perceives it to be 
‘So, But the community owes a duty to it- 
self and to the Mayor. This discretion of 
Temoval is one of the most vitally impor- 
tant executive responsibilities. Its exer- 
18 of paramount public necessity, 


but it can never be ‘exercised without a 
loud outcry and a tempest of calumny. The 
executive officer has therefore a right to ex- 
pect the cordial support of all good citizens 
in his discharge of this duty. It is not a 
pleasant one. ‘ It is made one of the most 
dificult. Yet it is essential to beneficent 
administration. If the fact that it has pos- 
sible political consequences is to chill the 
support of such citizens, the power will be- 
come a nullity, and the community will se- 
riously suffer. Undoubtedly the removel of 
the present Police Commissioners will indi- 
rectly aid the plans of Mr. TrtpEn’s friends. 
But no man who believes the action to be 
honestly taken will permit that fact to 
change his view of the wisdom of the ac- 
tion, or abate his desire to sustain a firm and 
upright magistrate. It is ludicrous that 
sensible men, whether Republicans or Dem- 
ocrats, should permit all their views of pub- 
lic affairs and of official action to be deter- 
mined by the consideration that it will help 
or hurt the political prospects of this or that 
man. The executive power of removal is 
undoubtedly a great responsibility, but 
great responsibility in an office is one of 
the surest means of securing good executive 
Officers; and when such an officer uses his 
responsibility wisely and firmly, if the com- 
munity is equally wise, it will stand by him. 


THE MISSION TO GERMANY. 

THE nomination of ANDREW D. WHITE as 
minister to Germany is due to his personal 
qualifications and not to political influence. 
He is a man of the best character, of un- 
usual accomplishment, of experience in pub- 
lic affairs, and of executive ability. He has 
also the social tastes and the means which 
are desirable for the foreign diplomatic 
service. The nomination is alike honor- 
able to him and to the Administration, and 
it is received with great favor, even by 
those who are politically opposed to Mr. 
WHITE, because they know him to be an ad- 
mirable representative of what is charac- 
teristically best in America. 


MONUMENTS AND STATUES. 


AT the Union League Club in New York 
there is a plaster sketch of a statue of 
CHARLES SUMNER by Miss WHITNEY, who 
made the statue of SAMUEL ADaMs which 
Massachusetts sent to the gallery in the 
old House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. This sketch received one of the first 
three prizes offered by the committee, which, 
however, expressly and in advance, an- 
nounced that it would not be bound to give 
the work to the sculptor of any of the prize 
sketches. The statue finally erected was 
the work of Mr. BALL, and it must be indeed 
remarkable if, as a portrait and a work 
of art, it is superior to this by Miss WurrT- 
NEY, who has most fortunately been com- 
missioned to design the statue of Miss Mar- 
TINEAU. In the sketch at the club Mr. 
SUMNER is represented sitting, and the ex- 
pression of his face and of his person is per- 
fectly reproduced in a free and graceful and 
forcible manner, so that both to all who 
knew him personally, and to those who 
knew him only as a public man identified 
with a great cause, it is an admirable and 
most satisfactory work. There is, indeed, 
no more adequate portrait of him than this 
sketch. If at any time and any where in 
the country a statue of SUMNER were to be 
erected, there would be no need of inviting 
competition, for the statue is here, and it 
would be very becoming if the patriotic 
club from whose doors: upon Union Square 
a colored regiment marched to the war 
should lead in a movement for procuring a 
statué of CHARLES SUMNER to be placed in 
the Central Park. | 

But our present object is to suggest that 
the true way in which to procure a soups 
factory statue, or portrait, or monument, 1s 
to ask some ized: master to make it, 
or to invite a competition of but a few such. 
It is evident enough that if a work of art is 
desired, the best artist must be employed. 
But knowledge of art and artists is a know!l- 
edge restricted to very few persons. Pa- 
triotic sentiment is, universal, and the in- 
stinct of grateful reverence will quicken 
the desire of perpetuating the remembrance 
of heroes and benefactors in enduring forms 
of art. But the most sincerely patriotic 
men may be utterly ignorant of art and of 
the relative standing of artists. What com- 
mittees without knowledge seeking statues 
may do may be seen in every 
The first thing for such a committee, how- 
ever loyal and sincere, to remember is its 
own ignorance of the subject, and the know!l- 
edge which others have. The Senate re- 
cently most wisely referred the question of 
enlarging the Capitol to accommodate the 
library to a council of experts in architect- 
ure, who would know both what such. a 
building should be, and how it could be con- 
structed most conveniently and satisfacto- 


rily. 


@rection. | 


The directors of the association for erect- 
ing @ monument at Bennington propose 
the same general action—the only reason- 
able course under the circumstances. Ver- 
mont has appropriated $15,000 for the pur- 
pose, Massachusetts $7500, and New Hamp- 
shire $5000. Individual subscriptions from 
all parts of the country swell the amount 
to abont $34,000. Fortunately no commit- 
tee upon designs has yet been appointed, 
and we are glad to know that the opinion 
of the directors is toward a consultation 
with men learned in art. Of course such a 
plan has difficulties, but the council need 


‘not be of necessity chosen from artists. 


There is unhappily jobbery even in art, and 
that must be avoided so far as practicable. 
In the case of the SUMNER statue there would 
be no question. If an admirable and ade- 
quate work were sought, the sketch by Miss 
WHITNEY satisfies the conditions, . Bat the 
monument is somewhat differ- 
ent. The best would seem to be to 
advise in the first place with those accom- 
plished in the knowledge of art, who are 
known as eminent lawyers and surgeons are 
known, and to decide what kind of work 
would be desirable. That being determined, 
the course we have suggested might be fol- 
lowed—to ask certain artists to compete, or 
to invite some acknowledged master to un- 
dertake the work. A committee should do 
what an individual would do. If a man 
wished to have the watér that his family 
daily drank analyzed, he would inquire 
among those who knew for the most compe- 
tent analytic chemist or expert. It is cer- 
tainly # matter of public congratulation 
that the Bennington Monument Association 
is engaged not only in its specific duty, but 
-in deing that- duty in a manner which will 
_be of permanent benefit to all similar enter- 
prises. | 


PERSONAL, 


Tue late Dr. Dz Koven, of Racine, Wisconsin, 
who died a few days ago in the very prime of his 
years and powers—he was only forty-nine—was 


the ek Church in the United States,and 
would have taken high rank in any assemblage 
of divines, of any denomination, in any country. 
He had within a year past declined two of the 
best-paid clerical positions 
in this country—an assistant-ministership of 
in this city, and the rectorshi 
of St. Mark’s in Philadelphia. In each the sal- 
ary is $10,000 per annum and a rectory. 
Koven’s highest reputation was achieved as an 
educator, although he was a great orator and 
theologian. Dr. Dz Koven has-given $40,000 
of his estate and his valuable library for the ben- 
meer the college to which he was in life so de- 
voted 
—Dr. Hugo has indicated his faith in 
and leve for the Church by $100,000 
to the Scottish Free Church Missionary Society. 
—The Rev. Ex1 BARNETT, who died a few days 
since in Connecticut, was the oldest Methodist 
preacher in that State, having entered the minis- 
try sixty-six years ago. He was eighty-six years 


DanieL P. Stonz, of Malden, Massa- 


‘| chusetts, has given $50,000 to Fisk University, 


Nashville, Tennessee—an institution especial. y 
<a to promote the education of the col- 
ored people of the South. This sum is part of 
nearly $1,000,000 which Mrs. + oar to de- 
vote to the cause of Christian education in this 
country. 

tell this little personal of ACHILLE 
Morar: When in Florida, yielding to a French- 
man’s instinct for new and rare foods, he cooked 
and ate from nearly the entire fauna of that 
State. Alligator steak he could eook so deli- 
ciously that no decent alligator would recognize 
it as a fillet of one of his brothers. With the 
turkey-buzzard he failed. When asked how he 


liked it, he said, ‘‘Oh, I can eat any kind of bird 


—I am not affrate to eat any thing—I have no 
prejudice ; but ze buzzarde is not goode,”’ 

—The late Duke of Newcastle is said to have 
had his life insured in various offices to the 
amount of $2,500,000, probably the largest sum 
ever written upon the life of one person, 

—There are now in the United States Senate 
nineteen ex-Confederate officers, and only four 
who served in the Union armies. The Confed- 
erates are MorGan, GARLAND, WALKER, CALL, 
C VEST, Ransom, VANcE, WITHERS, 
JoHNsON, GORDON, WILLIAMS, JONES, Lamar, 
Butter, Hampton, Harris, Coke, Maxgy. The 
Union soldiers are PLUMB, BURNSIDE, 


and K&LLoae. 

—Coalonel Burcu, the new of the 
United States Senate, is a Geo fty-one 
years of age, anda te of Yale. In 1852 he 
established himself at Nashville, Tennessee; was 
a Uniom man until the State seceded, afd then 
acted as adjutant-general to several prominent 
Southern military leaders. After the war he re- 
turned to Nashville, and took charge ofthe 
Nashville American. 

—The late Ropert M. Mason, of Boston, be- 

ueathed $25,000 to the Episcopal Theological 
School at Cambri to the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, for free beds, $15,000 to 
the Church Home for Orphans and Destitute 
Children, $5000 to the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation, and the same amount to Bishop WarP- 
PLE, of Minnesota. 

—Mr. Wiisur F. Storey, proprietor of the. 
Chicago Times, will be the exceptional man 
among American editors so far as a residence is 
concerned. He is building for himself a man- 
sion that will cost $100,000, and is laying out a 
fine park around it. Trees more than sixty feet 
high have been carried by rail from Indiana to 
his grounds. No other “‘gentleman of the 

ress’ has sixty-feet trees carted from one State 

another that he may be kept inthe shade. . 

—Since 1873 scarcely any new lines of railway 
have been built, property of that kind havin 


failed to enlist the enterprise of capitalists. A 


at once, however, there seems to have come an 


4 


concededly among the foremost theologians of 


Dr. DE 


+ the: same as th 


extraordfaary revival. Not long since Mr. 
YER GARRISON, Vice-President of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, and brother of Commodore 
GARRISON, stated that 12,000 miles of new rail- 
road are ,o be built in the United States darin 


‘the coming summer, all to be laid with ste 


rails. Most of these roads will be constructed in 
the West and Northwest. 

—Mr. Isaac H. Bromuey, one of the éditorial 
writers on the Tribune, besides the constant hap 
pees that he enjoys as a member of Yale’s 

istorical class of 1858, is alluded to in the 
Evening Post as having conferred another sprig 
of laurel upon that famous body. Stopping at. 
a pea-nut stand in New Hayen the other morn- 
ing to make the usual daily purchase of a Con- 
necticut gentleman, he discovered that the lit- 
tle girl in of the business had set her 
clothes on ‘fire, He instantly smothered the 


flames, and saved her from serious injury. If 
that had been done in New York by a Columbia 
rs would have been full of it. 


man, the x 

—Princs Louis NaPoLEon is a fine lin 
speaking four languages, and is greatly belove 
by ‘all his attendants. oun NNEAU, who 
was his fsllow-student at the Tuileries, is still 
his most trusted friend. 

— Whey THomas JErrerson in 1782 built lis 
beautiful mansion at Monticello, which has since 


.become qne of the historical residences of the 


country, he little thought that ere a hundred 
years should have passed 
yee would be sold at public auction for $10,000, 
EFFERSON celebrated New-Year’s Day in 1772 
by marrying MartTHa SKELTON, a beautiful wom- 
an of twenty-three, educated and graceful, who 
brought him a fortune of 135 slaves, and 40,000 A 
-acres of land, which was about equal to Jerrer- 
8ON’S Own patrimony. His profuse hospitality 
led to much pecuniary embarrassment, and in 
1826 he was empowered by the Legislature of 
Virginia to dispose of his estates by lottery, with 
a view to the discharge of his liabilities; but‘the 
project was suspended and then abandoned, and 
on the 4th of July in that year he died. The 
new proprietor of Monticello is Mr. JEFFERSON 
M. LEvy, of this city. . 7 


‘DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


of the Senate and four others of its old officers, 
per their own men in the placex—On the 25th, 
nator Hoar called up bis resolution declaring that 
the refusal by one House of Congress to make the ne- 
ome. appropriations, except upon condition that the 
other House and the nt shall give their assent, is 
unconstitational and revolutionary. He made a strong 
in its favor, and was answered by Mr. Beck, 
after which the Democrats cut off the discnesion bya 
vote to adjourn.—On the 26th, the President nominated 
President A. D. White, of Cornell be ecg as min- 
ister to Berlin, and Cornelius A. Logan, of Hinoia, as 
minister to Central America. Senator Pendleton in- 
troduced a bill providing for seats in-Congress for 
cabinet officers. It is a modification of the bill intro- 
duced by him when a member of the House in the | 
Thirty-eighth Con The subject was at that time 
referred to a committee, and « report made which con- 
tained a bill and rules of proceeding and a statement 
of the practice in this respect in } countries where 
cabinets exist.—On the 87th, the Army Appropriation 
Bill was repo in tlhe House.) It is substantially 
upon in ¢he conference com- 
mittee of the previous Congress, with the addition of 
the clause forbidding the presence of troops at the 
polls. It appropriates, in round numbers, $27,750,000, 
and limits the number of enlisted men to 25,000. The 
clause authorizing the railroad companies to do a gen- 


eral telegraph business fs retained. . 
The Kentuéky State Greenback Convention met at 
Frankfert on ult., and nominated James 


Stewart for Governor, and Dr. B. B. Lewis for Lieuten- 
an ernor, 


@ FOREIGN NEWS. 


A nispaton from Cape Town, on the Sth ult, 
that Colone] Pearson had made a raid and burned 
wayo’s Old kraal. The Zualus have destroyed the road 


erations 
—The Britigh House of ore on the 25th ult., by a vote 
of 61 to 156, rejected a resolution moved by the Marquis 
of Lansdown, censuring the government for entering 
upon the Zi lu war without authority from the respon- 
sible advise's of the crown. On the 27th, Sir Charies 
Dilke made & similar motion in the House of Commona, 

The Berlin correspondent of the London 7% we 
Count Schodvaloff’s mission bas been succesafal, The 
mixed occupation of Roumelia will be carried into ef- 
fect by English, French, Italian, Austrian, and Rus- 
sian troops. en thousand men in Macedonia bave 
risen in revolt against the Turks. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 224 ult., by 
a vote of 380 to'131, resolved that the Senate and Cham- 
ber meet in congress for the revision of the Constitu- ~— 

of 


tion nts ature to sit at Paris instead 
Versailles. the the Senate voted “ urgency” 
for the same measure. | ‘ 

German Rei on the 37th ult., unanimonus- 


ly adopted a motion in favor of an autonomous gov- 
ernment for Lorraine. ” 
There have been further floods in Hungary. An af- 
finent of the Kiérés River has burst a and inun- 
dated terri Devavanya is threatened with 


t loss of life feared the flood increases. 
elve thousand of land are under water, and 
the lives of 12,000 


an i h 
from Lahore states that Ge om the 
ult., defeated 3000 Afghans near Peshbolak. The en- 
The British loss was tri- 


g- 

An official telegram from Madrid announces that 
the followin gf Som have been made for the 
island of Cuba: General Blanco to be Governor-Gen- 
eral of the island; General Callejas, Vice-Governor- 
General ; Rodriguez Arias, Civil Governor of the proy- 
ince of Havana; F General Gamir, Governor 
Wrenen floating’ batter Arrogante undered 

ttery 
off the south coast of ce on the 19th ult. Forty- 
seven of the crew were drowned. | 

There were shocks of earthquake in Northern Per- 

and 23d ult. Minach was much dam- 
aged, and the villages of Tarr and Maunan were total-- 
ly pee ay ar Out of 1100 inhabitants only a few 


esca eat 

A terrible famine exists among the population of 
the Nile Valley. In some of the villages the people 
are pest help, sitting naked like wild beasts, and get- 


ting nothing but roots to eat. In one town women 
and children 


fought over scraps of bread like wild 
animale. "he case is believed to be still worse in the 


inland hamlets, where the villagers are said to be 


his home and burial- 


e 
Congress :: The Senate, or the 2ist ult., adopted a 
resolution calling on the bs Department for a 
| statement of the of marshals and supervisors 
at the elections of 1876 and 1878. The Democrats 
Po voted down 4 resolution that a report be made on the 
necessity of the employment of these officers.—On the } 
24th, the Democrats of the Senate removed the Secre- be 
| 
_ _ to _ seem determined to do | 
their utmost relief from reaching him. The 
Basuto chief, cmimucy meer rebelled against the British 
authorities. Colonel Southey will in offensive o 
ru as there.is not a single boat in the town 
| 
| negotiations with Yakoob Khan, the Ameer of 
| Afghanistan, having failed, the Viceroy of India has 
| 
| 


& 


> 


- 


* 


| 
. 
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Pair of Blue Eyes,” ete. 
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NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


In the next Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY we 
shall begin a new story by the popular Novelist 
_TuHomas Harpy, author of “ The Return of the 
Native,” “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” “A 
Lt is entitled 


“THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER,” 


and our readers will find it one of the most at- 
tractive stories which MR. HARDY has written, 


7%e ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEKKLY contains a spirited double-page engrav- 
ink of the scene of the battle of Isandula, in Zulu- 
land, and other features of interest. 

_ An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of UARPER’s 
WEEKLY. | 


THE: ELECTION LAWS. 

HATEVER “compromise” may be pro- 

posed in settlement of the details of 
the election laws, there can be no compro- 
mise whatever of the principle that the veto 
power of the Executive is a right as incon- 
testable as the legislative power of Congress. 
If the majority of Congress shall refuse the 
necessary supplies for the government un- 
less the President surrenders the power con- 
fided to him by the Constitution, the coun- 
try will unquestionably sustain him. The 


point is so clear that no sophistry can ob- 


scure it. Even if the laws in question were 
really odious and oppressive, the method 


proposed for their repeal is subversive of 


the government itself. We have already 
shown the fallacy of the agsertion that the 
veto is an attempted coercion of the action 
of Congress. It is, on the contrary, a con- 
stitutional form or part of the legislative 
power, and in case of a difference of convic- 
tion between Congress and the Executive, it. 
is constitutionally intended to prevent the 
passage of laws unless two-thirds of each 
House shall overrule the aa cage This is 
understood to have been clearly stated by 


- Senator BAYARD in the caucus in which the 
proposition was made, and his subsequent 


vote in the Senate for a course which he 


_ had previously denounced 4s revolutionary 
_ merely shows the force of party discipline 


in destroying the independence of honorable 
party men. There is no conceivable excuse 


| |. for attaching the repeal of these laws, or of 


any laws, to appropriation bills, and this for 
the simple reason, which we have heretofore 
mentioned, that no law can be so oppressive 
that it is not better to endure the oppression 
until the next election than to endanger the 
peace of the country by disorganizing the 
government. English precedents are whol- 
ly impertinent, because there is no resem- 
blance whatever in this respect between the 
English political system and ours. 

A great deal has been said about the in- 
finence of the situation in drawing the anti- 
Administration Republicans nearer to the 
President, and ‘about “throwing him: into 
the hands of the ‘stalwarts.’” No such con- 
sideration, we are very sure, will have the 
least weight whatever with the President. 
His course upon this question, as upon all 
other questions, will be determined by his 
sense of patriotic and official duty, and not 
at all by the thought of propitiating “ stal- 

warts” or any other class of people. His 


. general course has been in accord with the 


principles he announced in his letter of ac- 
-ceptance and in his inaugural address, and 


- his views of the rights and the independ- 


ence of the Exécutive have not been con- 
cealed. Indeed, it is because of his decided 
expression and firm maintenance of them 
that he has been the object of “stalwart” 
insult-and ridicule. Mr. Hayes will not be 
deterred, certainly, by the fear of “stalwart” 
censure from signing the repeal of any law 
that he thinks ought to be repealed, nor will 
it be the hope of “ stalwart” approval which 
will induce him to refuse his signature to 
any bill that he thinks ought not to become 
law. 
drawn separating lines. The present issue 


- was not foreseen when he was nominated, 


but his character and his career are the best 
guarantees of his treatment of it. The po- 
sition of the Executive in our system, with 


ite rights and power, is not a party question, 


It is not. he nor his friends who have’ 
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and we are Very sure that the President will 


take his position upon it irrespective of par- | 


ty considerations. 
So far as the laws themselves ate con- 
cerned, it was agreed that Republi would 


not oppose the repeal of the jury and mil- 
itary provisions. The only question that 
would then remain is that of the election 
laws. The necessity of providing uniform 


| safeguards by national authority for nation- 


al elections is evident. The Constitution in 
its clauses regarding the power of Congress 


over Congressional elections plainly contem- | 


plates some such case. What its. nature 
and extent shall be are questions left to ex- 
perience and intelligence. Leading Dem- 
ocrats have frankly said that they do not 
object to the appointment of supervisors. 


Their objection lies against a partisan po- 


lice with the power of summary arrest. But 
the law gives the police, or the deputy-mar- 
shals, only the authority which is given to 
all police officers to arrest summarily in case 
of an open violation of the law in their pres- 
ence, and in no other case. This, in itself, 
is no wrong. Moreover, this special police, 
or body of deputy-marshals, is appointed 


| only in cities of 20,000 inhabitants or up- | 
ward, and, according to a table in the World, 


there are but sixty-nine such cities in the 
Union. It is in such cities that the great 
frauds at the polls are attempted. The only 
reasonable ground of objection is the parti- 
san character of the deputy-marshals, who 
are well paid. This, however, is a difficulty 
easily remedied. If there are-to be national 
supervisors—and to them no reasonable cit- 
izen who wishes an honest national election 
will object—there must be some method by 
which their supervision can be made effect- 
ive. This is found in the arrest of violators 
of the law. It is ridiculous to appoint offi- 
cers merely to observe and report that the 
laws have been violated, and nothing more. 
If, however, arrests are to be made, they 
must be provided for in a manner which 
promises the utmost fairness. But it can 
not be asserted that this is moat satisfacto- 
rily done by surrounding the polls with a 
partisan police. That is a point which re- 
quires modification, and the argument for 
selecting the supervisors from different par- 
ties is a conclusive argument for selecting 
deputy-marshals in the same manner. If 
these views should happen to be those of 
the President, and amendments embodying 
them were preserited to him in the proper 
way, he would undoubtedly assent to them ; 
and if the purpose of the Democrats be not 
to destroy safeguards against dishonest vot- 
ing, but to secure an honest ballot in the 
most satisfactory manner, the modifications 
will be of this kind. Undoubtedly the ob- 
ject of the desperate wing of the party is, 
in plain English, to make cheating easy. 
But to bring the government to a dead lock, 
and throw the country, in which every re- 
viving interest desires peace, into confusion, 
in order that cheating at the polls may be 
facilitated, is an issue which, as a party, Re- 
publicans will very gladly accept. 


A RECENT COMEDY. 


THE debate in the Senate upon the change 
of the Secretary and other officers was ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous. There is no doctrine 
upon which the mass of Senators of both 
parties more cordially agree than that to 
the victors belong the spoils. If the Re- 
publican party had just recovered power in 
the Senate, and had found that the Secre- 
tary of that body was one of the most act- 
ive and partisan of Democratic politicians 
and managers, we do not believe that it 
would hesitate long to turn him out and to 
install in his*place some Republican “ abun- 
dantly qualified,” as Mr. WALLACE remarked 
of his Democratic friends. Every argument 
urged by the few Republicans who took 
part in the debate for the retention of the 
late officers was equally cogent in the case 
of every subordinate ministerial officer in 
the public service. But the argument was 
vitiated in the case of the Secretary of the 
Senate, because he has been a peculiarly 
aggressive partisan. Mr. ASHBURY DICK- 
ENS, the old Secretary to whom Mr. SEWARD 
made a striking allusion in closing his plea 
for the Union when the movement for se- 
cession began, kept himself clear of party 
manipulations. Mr.GoORHAM has been not 
only one of the most active of partisan 
managers, but an open and vehement oppo- 
nent of the principle upon which his reten- 
tion was defended. Probably no man in the 
country would have ridiculed more zealous- 
ly the “sentimentality” of retaining a Re- 
publican Secretary in a Democratic Senate 
merely because he was a good officer than 
Mr. GORHAM; and there is nothing more 
comical in itself, and doubtless nothing more 
intensely amusing to him, than the idea of 
the especial Senatorial champions of the 
spoils system solemnly asserting principles 
that he and they despise as reasons for 
keeping him, of all men, in his place. 


The Republicans did not shine in the de- } 


bate, but the debaté fteclf and the argu- 
ments presehted have servéd to bring the 
subject home once more to public attention. 
The most effective thing said was the cita- 
tion from BLACKSTONE by Mr. BAYARD, to 
the effect that he who uses the offices of a 
country to control the elections cuts up the 
governmént by the roots. Mr. CONKLING 
made the same blunder that he has made 
before in saying that if a subordinate offi- 
cer were to be debarred from exercising his 
political rights and duties as a citizen, every 
Senator or other public servant would be 
equally deterred. The difference in this re- 
spect between elective and ministerial offi- 
cers would seem to be tolerably plain, while 
experience proves—and nowhere more con- 
clusively than in Mr. CONKLING’s own State 
—that under pretense of exercising the po- 
litical rights and duties of citizens, the offi- 
cers of the civil service who control great 
patronage have used the offices, as BLACK- 
STONE says, to control the elections. The 
remark of Mr. CONKLING is a repetition of 
that of Mr. CoRNELL to the President. It 
is a very favorite remark of those who hold 
the spoils system. It means simply that 
Collectors and Postmasters and other heads 
of offices ought to use their patronage for 
the benefit of the party, rewarding and 
punishing, levying and collecting fines, call- 
ed contributions; and when called to account 
and told not so to misuse the office and 
abuse the service, it means that they are to 
strike a fine attitude, and ask: “Is the con- 


dition of holding an office the loss of my 


political rights and duties?” This is alight- 
ed pumpkin-head, which terrifies no longer, 
and may be withdrawn from active service. 

Mr. ANTHONY said that of the 120 officers 
of the Senate since 1861, there were 30 Demo- 
crats. These offices include, doubtless, some 
posts in which experience and familiar 
knowledge are indispensable. This is a fact 
observable in all great offices. Even during 
the war the Chief Clerk of the War Depart- 
ment was not a Republican. The Assistant 
Collector in New York under all the Repub- 
lican administrations, until his resignation, 
was a Democrat. This is merely to say that 
if the spoils system were logically carried 
out, the government would be most serious- 
ly embarrassed, and the folly of the system 
would become at once so apparent that it 
would be summarily overthrown. But the 
argument that the places are the fair and 
lawful prizes of victory should have vacated 


the Chief Clerkship of the War Department 


and the Assistant Collectorship of New York. 
If they were not to be.vacated so long as 
the incumbents were loyal and efiicient, 
there is no sense in the assertion that these 
dependent places should have been vacated 
for partisans. Mr. CONKLING said that the 
usage and proprieties of the Senate have de- 
cided that the offices of that body are not 
to be “ put up in a political raffle and made 
rewards for party services, but that those 
who held them should be allowed to retain 
them on their merits.” If this be true of the 
Senate, it ought equally to be true of the 


Custom-house and the Post-office through- 


out the country. We shall be glad to see 
this profound concern for the usages and 
proprieties of the Senate inspiring a resolu- 
tion to confirm such usages and proprieties 
in other branches of the public service by 
law. We shall be very glad to hear Mr. 
GORHAM, for instance, saying to the con- 
trollers of patronage in California that the 
great principle of usage and propriety upon 
which his retention was sought demands 
that every subordinate officer shall be re- 
tained upon his official merits. 


UNFAIR ECONOMY. 


Legislature of New York has shown 
an &xcellent desire to reduce the expenses 
of the State. It is a course which every 
good citizen will heartily approve. But 
there is fair ground for difference of opin- 
ion as to the directions in which economy 
should be sought. We are not unmindful 


‘of the fact that reductions must fall in 


many quarters which will naturally think 
that they should have fallen elsewhere, and 
every institution which has expected aid in 
the Supply Bill will probably be very sure 
that if it is withheld, it is, at least, withheld 
unwisely. Yet although every institution 
may be of this opinion, it is evident that 
some may be so with good reason, and as 
the Supply Bill has not yet passed the Sen- 
ate, we hope that it will consider the claims 
of one of the State charities to which the 
Assembly has decided to refuse an expected 
appropriation. The action of the Assembly 
was unquestionably taken with the sin- 
cerest,desire of economy; but there are some 
expenses from which the State ought not to 
shrink. Such are those which provide for 
the relief of the suffering and otherwise 


_ helpless, and it is for such an expense that 


we wish to urge a plea upon the Senate. 
The Middletown Asylum for the Insane, 
under homeopathic treatment, is the only 
institution of the kind in the country, if 
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not in the world. It is not denied, but 


freely conceded, that it is admirably man- 


aged, and wholly deserving of public confi- 
dence. The medical statistics show that it 
need not shrink from comparison of results _ 
with any other asylum in the State or elge- 
where. The school of medicine by which 
it is administered is constantly advancing 
in public favor, and counts among its warm 
supporters a very large and most respect- 
able body of tax-payers in the State, who 
have certainly the right to expect equita- 
ble consideration in State appropriations. 
The Board of Charities has called attention 
pointedly to the necessity of providing am- 
pler accommodation for the insane poor, 
and the terrible revelations of the past year 
in many of the poor-houses in the State ap- 
peal most eloquently to the same end. The 
women’s wards in the Middletown Asylum 
are already more than full, and increased 
accommodation is absolutely necessary. By 
the time further accommodation for women 
could be provided, the men’s wards would 
be also crowded. The Asylum had, there- 
fore, asked an appropriation to erect the 
necessary building, thinking that at the 
present low cost of material and labor the 
work could be done at a comparatively 
moderate cost to the State, so that there 
would be no true economy in postponement. 
A large sum was very properly given to the 
Willard Asylum for the chronic insane, and 
there is.a more questionable grant of $50,000 
to the Hudson River Asylum to finish work. 
- Our criticism, however, is not of what has 
been granted, but of the omission of a grant 
to the only homeopathic institution of the 
kind, confessedly accomplishing the best re- 
sults. The exclusion is necessarily marked, 
because all the aid given is for the relief— 
of which we do not complain—of institu- 
tions controlled by the other school. If 
there were many institutions under homeo- 
pathic care, the exclusion would not be sin- 
gular, and we should have less reason upon 
that account to regret the action of the As- 
sembly. Our plea is that the appropria- 
tions should be equitably adjusted, and it 
does not seem to us equitable that tlie sole 
homeopathic asylum should be refused’ a 


most necessary assistance. 


A GOOD MOVE. . 


THE issue which Senator Breck has in- 
voked between the President and Congress 
shows that it is high time to provide that 
the President may approve appropriation 
bills by sections, returning those that he 
disapproves, and we are glad to note that 
Senator M‘MILLAN has proposed an amend- 
ment for that purpose. The alternative 
which is offered to the President by the 
most important “riders” placed upon such 
bills is to approve measures that he disap- 
proves in order to secure the necessary ap- 
propriations for carrying on the govern- 
ment. One of the wisest changes in this 
State, and a change universally applauded, 
was that which enabled the Governor to 
discriminate in such bills, and released him 
from the coercion of all or none. The abuse, 
of which we are likely to see a forcible illus- 
tration in Washington, is unworthy of an 
intelligent legislature, and the sole reason 
for the practice never existed in this.coun- 
try. It is for the public advantage, from — 
every point of view, that the Executive 
should have the power to bafile both legis- 
lative log-rolling and legislative coercion. 

The people suffer from every thing which 
tends to submit the Executive authority to - 
Congressional control. The project for 
electing the President by Congress was op- 
posed and defeated because of its necessary 
tendency to make him the mere tool of his 
electors. The same reason is conclusive for 
a change in the system which forces him to 
surrender to Congress his constitutional au- 
thority under threat of stopping the gov- 
ernment. Jealousy of the President, as a 
part of the legislature, is ridiculous. The 
veto, indeed, enables him to hold the mere 
majority of Congress in check, but this is a 
provision which is approved by experience, 
and which is adopted in every sagacious 
constitution. The veto power, vested un- 
der proper conditions in an Executive pop- 
ularly elected, is a constant witness of that 
popular self-restraint which is the consum- 
mate test of the practicability of popular 
government. It may, indeed, occasion mis- 
chief when the President is unworthy his 
place, and when his opponents have not @ 
majority of two-thirds in Congress. But 
“even then it merely works delay, and the 
temporary disadvantage is nothing when 
compared with the great benefit of the 
power. i | 

The attempt to force an important meas- 
ure as a rider upon an appropriation bill is 
a confession that it could not constitution- 
ally become a law upon its own merits. To 
defend it, as Mr. THURMAN did, as contin- 
uation of the great struggle of English lib- 
erty, is to convict the defender of ignorance 
or demagoguery. Our appropriations are 
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not grants #0 a monarch to do what he will 
with; they are supplies voted by the people 
through their representatives in a constitu-. 


tional way to carry on their own govern- 


ment under law.. The people have vested 
in their representative President their own 


‘authority to act for them even against their 


other representatives in Congress, unless 
there shall be a specified majority insisting ; 
and in order to keep this vested authority 
intact, Congress should be prohibited from 
infringing it by making the Executive con- 
sent to measures the condition of 
passing others. No improvement of this 
kind, however, is to be anticipated from a 
Congress which begins its career by stretch- 
ing this abuse to the utmost. But the sub- 
ject is one which appeals to the common- 
sense of the country, and discussion can end 
only in @ public opinion which would im- 


THE MAYOR AND THE POLICE 
BOARD. 


GovERNOR ROBINSON end Mayor CooreR 


both political friends of Mr. 


Mr. TILDEN is an old and shrewd politician, 
and the removal of the Police Conimission- 
ers and of the County Clerk is undoubt- 
edly favorable to Mr. TILDEN’s hopes and 
schemes. But it would be unjust to the 
Governor and the Mayor to assume that 
they have made the changes without a sense 
of public duty, and solely to aid Mr. TIL- 
pEN’s plans. Mr, COOPER, a8 was universal- 
ly conceded before his election, is a man of 
high character and of public spirit, to whom 
the office of Mayor could have had few at- 
tractions, and who accepted the nomination 
chiefly from a sense of public duty, and with 
the sincere hope of doing something to pro- 
mote the public welfare. Unless this senti- 


| mient has utterly expired in this communi- 


ty, it may be safely assumed that it was not 
solely as a’ partisan, and certainly with no 
purpose of prostituting the power of his of- 
fice to any mere personal ends of his own or 
others, that Mr. CoopeR became Mayor. As 
Mayor he has authority to remove the Po- 
lice Commissioners for cause, after due hear- 
ing, and he recently apprised the Commis- 
sioners that he proposed to remove them for 
inefficiency of various kinds specified. He 
appointed a hearing. The Commissioners 
attended, and declined to make any expla- 
nation except through counsel, whom the 
Mayor peremptorily refused to hear. For 
this refusal he has been roundly abused. 


- But his course was not only lawful, but 


most sensible. | 

The Mayor in removals acts simply upon 
his discretion as an executive officer. He 
is not a judge holding a criminal court, de- 
ciding according ‘to laws of evidence as laid 
down in. books and i by lawyers. 
He is virtually the head of a business de- 
partment, regulating ite service as he deems 
most expedient for the public welfare. If 


_ he sees that a clerk is slovenly, unpunctual, 


inexact, inefficient, he is bound to remove 
him, unless the clerk can show that he is 
misjudged. So if the Mayor finds that the 
public duties intrusted to the Police Board 
are shamefully neglected, it is his duty to 
dismiss them, unless the Board can show 
him that he is mistaken. This is not a mat- 
ter that requires or implies legal counsel. 
If the Mayor charges the Commissioners 
with remissness in cleaning the streets, they 
may show him, if they can, that they are 
not remiss, or that the streets are cleaned. 
There is no legal point. “The streets are 
dirty. You are responsible. Why don’t 
you keep them clean?” If the Commission- 
ers say that they prefer to answer by coun- 
sel, the Mayor undoubtedly may hear coun- 
sel, as friends, if he chooses. But if he 
thinks that all experience proves that legal 
counsel in such cases only confuse and de- 
lay action, he will most justly refuse to 
hear them, and require the Commissioners 


_ tospeak for themselves. If they refuse, he 


has given them the full opportunity of a 
hearing. He has told them frankly why he 
proposes to remove them. He has asked an 
explanation, which they have refused. He 
has acted with perfect fairness and candor. 
They decline to make any defense or to of- 
fer any excuse or plea. He does his plain 
duty, and removes them. | 

Nothing can be more intelligible and just 
than all this. And itis amusing to observe | 
the fury with which Mayor Cooper has 
been attacked, as if he were a sanguinary 
despot threatening the public liberty. Be- 
Cause the Constitution says that every ac- 


_ Cused person shall have the right of counsel 


at his trial, it is solemnly asserted that the 
Mayor can not exercise his constitutional 
discretion without resorting to the forms 
and procedure of a court of law. This is 
silly, and public opinion perceives it to be 
80. But the community owes a duty to it- 
self and to the Mayor. This discretion of | 
Temoval is one of the most vitally impor- 
tant executive responsibilities. Its exer- 
cise is often of paramount public necessity, 


demand the change. Ocrats, 


but it can never be exercised without a 
loud outcry and a tempest of calumny, The 
executive officer has therefore a right to ex- 
pect the cordial support of all good citizens 
in his discharge of this duty. It is not a 
pleasant one. It is made one of the most 
difficult. Yet it is essential to beneficent 
administration. If the fact that it has pos- 
sible political consequences is to chill the 
support of such citizens, the power will be- 
come a nullity, and the community will se- 
riously suffer. Undoubtedly the removel of 
the present Police Commissioners will indi- 
rectly aid the plans of Mr. TrpEn’s friends. 
But no man who believes the action to be 
honestly taken will permit that fact to 
change his view of the wisdom of the ac- 
tion, or abate his desire to sustain a firm and 
upright magistrate. It is ludicrous that 
sensible men, whether Republicans or Dem- 
should permit all their views of pub- 
lic affairs and of official action to be deter- 
mined by the consideration that it will help 
or hurt the political prospects of this or that 
man. The executive power of removal is 
undoubtedly a great responsibility, but 
great responsibility in an office is one of 
the surest means of securing good executive 
officers; and when such an officer uses his 
responsibility wisely and firmly, if the com- 
munity is equally wise, it will stand by him. 


THE MISSION TO GERMANY. 

THE nomination of ANDREW D. WHITE as 
minister to Germany is due to his personal 
qualifications and not to political influence. 
He is a man of the best character, of un- 
usual accomplishment, of experience in pub- 
lic affairs, and of executive ability. He has 
also the social tastes and the means which 
are desirable for the foreign diplomatic 
service. The nomination is alike honor- 


‘able to him and to the Administration, and 


it is received with great favor, even by 
those who are politically opposed to Mr. 
Wuite, because they know him to be an ad- 
mirable representative of what is charac- 
teristically best in America. | 


MONUMENTS AND STATUES. 


_ At the Union League Club in New York 
there is a plaster sketch of a statue of 
CHARLES SUMNER by Miss WHITNEY, who 
made the statue of SaMvuEL ADAms which 
Massachusetts sent to the gallery in the 
old House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. This sketch received one of the first 
three prizes offered by the committee, which, 
however, expressly and in advance, an- 
nounced that it would not be bound to give 
the work to the sculptor of any of the prize 
sketches. The statue finally erected was 
the work of Mr. BALL, and it must be indeed 
amy if, as a portrait and a work 
of art, it is superior to this by Miss WHIT- 
NEY, who has most fortunately been com- 
missioned to design the statue of Miss Mar- 
TINEAU. In the sketch at the club Mr. 
SUMNER is represented sitting, and the ex- 
pression of his face and of his person is per- 
fectly reproduced in a free and graceful and 
forcible manner, so that both to all who 
knew him personally, and to those who 
knew him only as a public man identified 
with a great cause, it is an admirable and 
most satisfactory work. There is, indeed, 
no more adequate portrait of him than this 
sketch. If at any time and any where in 
the country a statue of SUMNER were to be 
erected, there would be-no need of inviting 
competition, for the statue is here, and it 


would be very becoming if the patriotic 
club from whose doors upon Union Square 


a colored regiment marched to the war 


| should lead in a movement for procuring @ 


statue of CHARLES SUMNER to be placed in 
the Central Park. me 
But our present object is to suggest that 
the true way in which to procure a cer 
statue, or it, or monument, 1s 
or to invite a competition of but a few such. 
It is evident enough that if a work of art is 
desired, the best artist must be employed. 
But knowledge of art and artists is a know!l- 
edge restricted to very few persons. Pa- 
triotic sentiment is universal, and the in- 
stinct of grateful reverence will quicken 


| the desire of perpetuating the remembrance 


of heroes and benefactors in enduring forms 
of art. But the most sincerely patriotic 
men may be utterly ignorant of art and of 
the relative standing of artists. What com- 
mittees without knowledge seeking statues 


may do may be seen in every @rection. | 


The first thing for such a committee, how- 
ever loyal and sincere, to remember is its 
own ignorance of the subject, and the knowl- 
edge which others have. The Senate re- 
cently most wisely referred the question of 
enlarging the Capitol to accommodate the 
library to a council of experts in architect- 
ure, who would know both what such a 
building should be, and how it could be con- 
structed most conveniently and satisfacto- | 
rily. | 


| erates are Morgan, GARLAND, W. 


The directors of the association for erect- 
ing @® monument at Bennington propose 
the same general action—the only reason- 
able course under the circumstanees. Ver- 
mont has appropriated $15,000 for the pur- 
pose, Massachusetts $7500, and New Hamp- 
shire $5000. Individual subscriptions from 


all parts of the country swell the amount 


to about $34,000. Fortunately no commit- 
tee upon designs has yet been appointed, 
and we are glad to know that the opinion 
of the directors is toward a consultation 
with men learned in art. Of course such a 
plan has difficulties, but the council need 
not be of necessity chosen from artists. 
There is unhappily jobbery even in art, and 
that must be avoided so far as practicable. 
In the case of the SUMNER statue there would 
be no question. If an admirable and ade- 
quate work were sought, the sketch by Miss 
WHITNEY satisfies the conditions. . But the 
Bennington monument is somewhat differ- 
ent. The best plan would seem to be to 
advise in the first place with those accom- 
plished in the knowledge of art, who are 
known as eminent lawyers and surgeons are 
known, and to decide what kind of work 
would be desirable. That being determined, 
the course we have suggested might be fol- 
lowed—to ask certain artists to compete, or 


to invite some acknowledged master to un- } 


dertake the work. A committee should do 
what an individual would do. If a man 
wished to have the watér that his family 
daily drank analyzed, he would inquire 
among those who knew for the most compe- 
tent analytic chemist or expert. It is cer- 
tainly a matter of public congratulation 
that the Bennington Monument Association 
is engaged not only in its specific duty, but 
-in doing that duty in a manner which will 
_be of permanent benefit to all similar enter- 
prises. 


PERSONAL. 


THe late Dr. Dz Koven, of Racine, tVisconsin, 
whov-died a few days ago in the very prime of his 
years and powers—he was only forty-nine—was 
concededly among the foremost theologians of 
the peels Church in the United States, and 
would have taken high rank in any assemblage 
of divyines, of any denomination, in any country. 
He had within a year past declined two of the 


most prominent and best-paid clerical positions 


in this country—an assistant-ministership of 
in this city, and the rectorshi 
of St. Mark’s in Philadelphia. In each the sal- 
ary is $10,000 per annum and a qoctery. Dr. De 
KOVEN’s — reputation was achieved as an 
educator, although he was a great orator and 
theologian. Dr. Dz Koven has given $40,000 
of his estate and his valuable library for the ben- 
efit bn the college to which he was in life so de- 
voted. 


—Dr. Huan Mixer has indicated his faith in 


and love for the Church by pegueathitts $100,000 
to the Scottish Free Church Missionary Society. 

—The Rev. EL1 BARNETT, who died a few days 
since in Connecticut, was the oldest Methodist 
preacher in that State, having entered the minis- 
try sixty-six years ago. He was eighty-six years 


ofa 
P. Stonz, of Malden, Massa- 
given $50,000 to Fisk University, 

Nashville, Tennessee—an institution y 
col- 


country. 

tell this little personal of ACHILLE 
Murat: When in Florida, yielding to a French- 
man’s instinct for new and rare foods, he cooked 
and ate from nearly the entire fauna of that 
State. Alligator steak he could cook so deli- 
ciously that no decent alligator would recognize 
it as a fillet of one of his brothers. With the 
turkey-buzzard he failed. When asked how he 
liked it, he said, ‘‘Oh, I can eat any kind of bird 
—I am not affrate to eat-any thing—I have no 
prejudice ; bué ze buzzarde is not goode.”’ 

—The late Duke of Newcastle is said to have 
had his life insured in various offices to the 
amount of $2,500,000, ably the largest sum 
ever written upon the life of one person. 

—There are now in the Uni States Senate 
nineteen ex-Confederate officers, and only four 
who served in the Union armies. The Confed- 


ELL, VEST, Ransom, 


and KELLOGe. 

~Colonel Burcu, the new Sec of the 
United States Senate, is a oe fty-one 
years of and a uate of Yale. In 1852 he 
established himself at Nashville, Tennessee; was 
a Union man until the State seceded, afid then 
acted as adjutant-general to several prominent 
Southern military leaders. After the war he re- 
turned to Nashville, and took charge of the 
Nashville American. 

—The late Ropert M. Mason, of Boston, be- 

ueatied $25,000 to Theological 
School at Cambri to the M u- 
setts General Hospital, for free beds, $15,000 to 
the Church Home for Orphans and Destitute 
Children, $5000 to the Boston Provident Asso- 
ciation, and the same amount to Bishop WHIP- 
PLE, of Minnesota. 

—Mr, F. Storey, proprietor of the 
Chicago Times, will be the exceptional man 
among American editors so far as a residence is 
concerned. He is a himself a man- 
sion that will cost $100,000, and is laying out a 
fine park around it. Trees more than sixty feet 
high have been carried by rail from Indiana to 
his grounds. No other “‘gentleman of the 
press’’ has sixty-feet trees carted from one State 


to another that he may be kept in the shade. | 
—Since 1873 scarcely any new lines of railway 

have been built, property of that kind havin 

failed to enlist the enterprise of capitalists. A 

| at once, however, there seems to have come an 


extraordinary revival. Not long since Mr. OLr- 
VER GARRISON, Vice-President of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, and brother of Commodore 
GARRISCN, stated that 12,000 miles of new rail- 
road areito be built in the United States durin 
the coming summer, all to be laid with stee 
rails. Most of these roads will be constructed in 
the Wes* and Northwest. 


—Mr.,{saac H. BRomLEY, one of the editorial 


writers on the Tribuze, besides the constant ha) 
poe that he enjoys as a member of Yale’s 

istorical class of 1858, is alluded to in the 
Evening Fost as having conferred another sprig 
of laurel upon that famous body. Stopping at 
& pea-nut stand in New Haven 
ing to make the usual daily purchase of a Con- 
necticut gentleman, he discovered that. the lit- 
tle girl in charge of the business had set her 
clothes on fire. He instantly smothered the 
flames, and saved her from serious ey If 
that had been done in New York by a Columbia 
man, the rs would have been full of it. 

speaking four languages, an ‘— y belov 
by all his attendants. oun ONNEAU, who 
was his fellow-student at the Tuileries, is still 
his most trusted friend. : 

—When Tuomas JEFrEeRson in 1782 built his 


‘beautiful mansion at Monticello, which has since 
-become one of the historical residences of the 


country, he little thonght that ere a hundred 
years should have passed his home and burial- 
pire would be sold at public auction for $10,000. 

EFFERSON celebrated New-Year’s Day in 1772 
by marrying MarTHa SKELTON, a beautiful wom- 
an of twenty-three, educated and graceful, who 
brought him a fortune of 135 slaves, and 40,000 
-acres of Jand, which was about equal to Jerrer- 
son’s Own patrimony. His profuse hospitality 
led to much pecuniary embarrassment, and in 
1826 he was empowered by the Legislature of 
Virginia to nee of his estates by lottery, with 
a view to the discharge of his liabilities; but the 
project was suspended and then abandoned, and 
on the $th of July in that year he died. The 
new prgprietor of Monticello is Mr. JEFFERSON 
M. Levy, of this city. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress: The Senate, on the 2ist ult., adopted a 


resolution calling on the 
statement of the expenses of marshals and supervisors 
at the elections of 1876 and 1878. The Democrats 
voted down a resolution that a report be made on the 
necessity of the employment of these officera.—On the 
24th, the Democrats of the Senate removed the Secre- 
ony of the. Senate and four others of its old officers, 

ut their own men in the placea—On the 25th, 


ury Department for a 


Senator Hoar called up his resolution declaring that — 


the refusal by one House of Congress to make the ne- 
cee. appropriations, except upon condition that the 
other House and the President shall give their assent, is 


unconstitutional and revolationary. Hemadeastrong | 


: in its favor, and was answered by. Mr. Beck, 
after which the Democrats cut off the discussion by a 
vote to adjourn. —On the 26th, the President nominated 
President A. D. White, of Cornel! img as min- 
ister to Berlin, and Cornelius A. Logan, of ilinois, as 
minister to Central America. Senator Pendleton in- 
troduced a bill providing for seats in Congress for 
cabinet officers. It is a modification of the bill intro- 
duced by-him when a member of the House in the 
Thirty-eighth Con ‘The subject was at that time 
referred to a committee, and a report made which eon- 
tained a bill and rules of procee ing and a statement 
of the practice in this eapecs in all countries where 
cabineta exist.—On the 27th, the Army Appropriation 
Bill was reported in the House. It is substantially 
the same as that upon in the conference com- 
mittee of fhe previous Congress, with the addition of 
the clause forbidding the presence of troops at the 
polis. It appropriates, in round numbers, $27,750,000, 
and limits the number of enlisted men to 25,000. The 
clause authorizing the railroad companies to do a gen- 
eral tel h business is retained. 

The Ren ucky State Greenback Convention met at 
Frankfort on the ult., and nominated. James 
Stewart for Governor, and Dr. B. B. Lewis for Lieuten- 

vernor. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A pispaton from Cape Town, on the 5th ult., rts 


that Colonel Pearson had made a raid and burned Cety- 
wayo’s old kraal. The Zulus have destroyed the road 
from Tugela to Ekowe, and seem determined to do 
their utmost to prevent relief from reaching him. The 
Basuto chief, Moi has rebelled agaiust the British 
anthorities. Colonel Southey will begin offensive op- 
erations ov him as soon as re-enforcements arrive. 
—The British House of Lords, on the 25th ult., by a vote 
of 61 to 156, rejected a resolution moved by the Marquis 
of Lanadown, censuring the government for entering 
= the Zulu war without authority from the respen- 
le advisers of'the crown. On the 27th, Sir Charles 
Dilke made a similar motion in the House of Commons, 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Times says 
Count Schouvaloff’s mission has been successful, The 
mixed occupation of Roumelia will be carried into ef- 
fect by English, French, Italian, Austrian, and. Rus- 
ps. 


thousand men in Macedonia have — 


an troops.—Seven 
risen in revolt against the Turks. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on the 22d. ult., by 
a vote of 330 to 181, resolved t the Senate and Cham- 
ber meet in congress for the revision of the Constitu- 
tion een Sten te to sit at Paris instead of 
Versailles. the 


the Senate voted “urgency” | 


for the same measure. 

The German Rei ,on the 27th ult., nnanimons- 
ly adopted a motion in favor of an autonomous gov- 
ernment for Alsace-Lorraine. 

There have been further floods in ea ang An af- 
finent of the Koérés River has burst a dike 
dated a large territory. Devavanya is threatened with 
ruin, and as there is not a single boat in the town, 

t loss of life is feared the flood increases. 


the lives of 12,000 persons are ee 
The negotiations with Yakoob Khan, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, ore Sees the Viceroy of India has 
ordered an immediate advanceon Cabool. A dispatch 
Lahore states that General be oe on the 24th 
near Peshbolak. The en- 
nearly 200 men, The British loss was tri- 


fling. 
An official telegram from Madrid announces that 
the have been made for the 
island of Cuba: eral Blanco to be Governor-Gen- 
eral of the island; General Callejas, Vice-Governor- 
. + Rodriguez Arias, Civil Governor of the prov- 

, Governor 


nte foundered 

off the south coast of 
seven of the crew were drowned. ae 

There were shocks of earthquake in Northern Per- 

and it. h was much dam- 

aged, and the villages of Tarr and Mauvan were total- 

ly penne fe be Out of 1100 inhabitants only a few 


ea 

A terrible famine exists among the population of 
the Nile Valley. In some of the villages the people 
are past help, sitting naked like wild beasts, and get- 
ting nothing but roots to eat. In one town women 
and children fought over scraps of bread like wild 
animals, The case is believed to be still worse in the 
inland hamlets, where the villagers are said to be 
starving like dogs. | 


other morn- 


and inun- - 


ce on the 19th ult. Forty- ~- 


4 
| 
people of the South. This sum is part of a Z 
nearly $1,000,000 which Mrs. 8. properes to de- — 
vote to the cause of Christian education in this 
KER, CALL, 
CockKE VANCE, WITHERS, 
JOHNSON, GORDON, WILLIAMS, JONES, LAMAR, | 
BUTLER, Hampton, Harris, Coxz, Maxey. The 
Union soldiers are Logan, PLuMB, BURNSIDE, 
» welve thousand acres of land are under water; and 
| | 
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(Begun in Hare's Weexty No. 1187.) 
VIXEN. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 
Avruon or “ Dzap Men's Suozs,” “ Hostages 70 
Forruns,” “ Aw Vervicr,” ETO. 


— 


‘CHAPTER XXXII —{ Continued.) . 
GOING INTO EXILE, 
Sue found the most curious rooms, or rather 
rooms that had once been stately and handsome 
now applied to the most curious purposes: & 
dining hall with carved stone chimney-piece and 
painted ceiling, used as a store-house for apples ; 


had boon abandoned altogether to spiders, bee- 
tles, rats,and mice: A whole army of fcur-foot- 
ed vermin scampered off as Vixen crossed the 
threshold. She could see them scuttling and 
scurrying along by the wall, with a whisking of 


slender tails as thcv vanished into their holes. 


The beetles were disporiing themselves on the 
desolate hearth, the spiders had woven draperies 
for the dim, dirty windows. The rustling leaves 
of a fig-tree, that had grown close to this side of 


_ the’house, flapped against the window-panes with 


a noise of exceeding ess. 
From the kitchen Vixen wandered to the out- 


houses, and found Argus howling dismally in a 
grass-grown court-yard, evidently believing him- 
self abandoned by the world. His rapture at be- 
boundless. 


* holding his mistress was 


“You darling, I would give the world to let. 
u loose,” cried Vixen, after she had been near- 
ty iehecked down by the dog’s affectionate greet- 
ing; “but I mustn’t just yet. I'll come by-and- 
by and take you fora walk. Yes, dear old boy 
we'll have a iong ramble together, just as we used 


to do at 4 ; 
Home, now shé had left it, seemed'so sweet a 


_ word that her lips trembled a little as she pro- 


nounced it. 

. Every thing without the house was as dreary 
as it was within. Poverty had set its mark on 
all things, like a blight. Decay was visible every 
where—in the wood-work, in the stone-work, in - 
hinges and handles, thresholds and lintels, ceil- 
ings and plastered walls. It would have cost a 
thousand pounds to put the manor-house in de- 
cent habitable order. To have restored it to its 
original dignity and comeliness would have cost 
ot Mast five thousand. Miss Skipwith could af- 
ford to spend nothing upon the house she lived 
in; indeed, she could barely afford the neces- 
saries of life. So for the last thirty years Les 
Tourelles had been gradually decaying, until the 
good old house had arrived at a stage in which 
decay could hardly go farther without lapsing 
into destruction. 


A door opened out of the court-yard into the | 


weedy etree This was not without a kind of 
beauty that had survived long neglect. The spread- 
ing fig-trees, the bushes of bright red fuchsia, and 
the unpruned roses made a fertile wilderness of 
flowers and foliage. There was a terrace in front 
of the drawing-room ‘windows, and from this a 
flight of crumbling moss-grown stone steps led 


’ down to the garden, which was on the slope of 
the hill, and lay considerably below the level of . 


the house. 
While Vixen was perambulating the en, & 


_ bell rang in a cupola on the roof; and as this 


sounded like the summons to a meal, she felt that 
politeness, if not appetite, demanded her return 
to the house. 

“ Three o’clock,” she said, looking at her watch. 
** What a late hour for luncheon!” 

She made her way back to the small side door 
at which she had entered with Captain Carmi- 
chael, and went into the parlor, where she found 
the captain and his aunt. The table was laid, but 
they had not seated themselves. 

“TI hope I have not kept you waiting,” Vixen 
said, apologetically. 

“‘ My aunt has been waiting five minutes or so; 
but I'm sure she will forgive as you don’t 


_ yet know the ways of the house,”’ replied the cap- 


tain, amiably. 
“We have early habits at Les Tourelles, Miss 


Tempest,” said the lady of the manor ; “ we break- 


fast at half past seven and dine at three; that 
arrangement gives me a long morning for study. 
At six we drink tea ; and if you care for supper, 
jt can be &erved for you on a tray at half past 
nine. The house is shut and all lamps put out at 
ten.”” 

“ As regularly as on board ship,” said the cap- 
tain. “I know the customs of the manor of old.” 

“You have never favored me with a long visit, 
Conrad,” remarked Miss Skipwith, 

“My life has been too busy for making long 
visits any where, my dear aunt.” — 

They took their at the small square ta- 
ble, and Miss Skipwith said grace. Antony Dod- 
dery was in attendance, clad in,rusty black, and 
looking as like a butler as a man who cleaned win- 
dows, scrubbed floors, and hewed wood could be 
fairly expected to look. He removed the cover 
of a modest dish of fish with a grand air, and 
performed all the services of the table with as 
much dignity as if he had never been any thing 
less than a butler. He poured out a glass of ale 
for the captain and a glass of water for his mis- 
tress. Miss Skipwith seemed relieved when Vio- 
let said she preferred water to ale, and did not 
particularly care about wine. 

“T used to drink wine at 
because it was put in my glass, but like water 
quite as ing Vixen. 

After the fish there came a small joint of lamb, 
and a couple of dishes of vegetables ; then a small 
custard ing, some cheese cut up in very 


pleote in glass dish, some raw garden- | 


stuff which Doddery called salad, and three of 
last year’s pears in an old Derby dessert dish. 
The dinner could hardly have been smaller, but 


wonderingly, save at odd times, when her 
strayed back to the old life which she had 


E 


yan, 

and all will find the best and noblest 

tics of his faith resolved and concentred in my uni- 
Here all creeds will meet. 
tler and than the th of Buddha ; more 
humanitarian than the laws of Brahma; more tem- 
perate than the Moslem's code of m ; with. 
thoritative Church ; severely Cal- 
vin’s ascetic rule; simple and pious as. "s 
scheme of man’s redemption; spiritual as.Swe- 
denborg’s vast idea of heaven—my faith will 
open its arms wide enough-to embrace all. There 
need be -no more dissent. The mighty circle of 
my free Church will inclose all creeds and all di- 
visions of man, and spread from the northern 


shall perish before it. The limited view of Chris- 
tianity which missionaries have hitherto offered 
to the heathen may fail; but my universal Church 
will open its doors to all the world, and—mark 
my words, Conrad—all the world will enter in. I 
may not live to see the day: my span of life has 
not long to run; but that day will come.” 

“ No doubt,” replied Captain Carmichael, grave- 
- “There is a slovenliness, so to speak, about. 


Now on your plan one large building would do 
for all, like the town-hall, or the general post- 
office. There would be a wonderful economy.” 

“T fear you contemplate the question from an 
entirely temporal point of view,” said Miss Skip- 
with, flattered but yet reproachful. “It is its 
spiritual aspect that is grandest.” 

“Naturally. But a man of the world is apt to 
consider the practicability of a scheme. And 
yours seems to me eminently practical. If you 
can only get the Mohammedans and the Brahmins 
to come in! The Roman Catholics might, of 
course, be easily won, though it would involve 
doing away with the Pope. There was a proph- 
ecy, by-the-way, that after the ninth Pius there 
would be only eleven more popes. No doubt that 
Fmd pointed at your universal religion. But 

fear you may have some difficulty about the 
they are rather a bigoted 


sect.” 

“The greatest ts have but to be con- 
—s said Miss Skipwith. “St, Paul was a 


“True. Is your book nearly finished ?” 

“No. There are still some yearg of labor be- 
fore me. I am now working at the Swedenbor- 
gian portion, striving to demonstrate how that 
great man’s scheme of religion, though commonly 
supposed to be a new and original emanation of 


each particular faith 
into its primary elements, with a view to prove 
that those elements are actually the same in all 
creeds, and that the differences which heretofore 
have kept mankind apart are mere divergencies 
“That, crudely and imperfectly stated, ig my- 
aim,” replied Miss Skipwith, graciously. 
This kind of conversation continued all through 


ed a trout in one of the winding - 
streams. His ity was : 
ont ahd wonders was to hear this 


‘thought 


studies. 
worth living. If girls of your age could only find 
that out, i 


to discuss a subject that was in its very nature 
inexhaustible, filled her with terror. ~ | 
“T would sooner take my meals in that aban- 
doned kitchen, in the company of the rats and 
of thing,” she thought. 

When dinner was over, the captain went off 
to smoke his cigar in the garden, and this Vixen 
d time for her escape. 
like to take a walk with my dog, if 
will excuse me, Miss Skipwith,” she said, po- 


My own studies are of so grave a nature that they 
but w req or sym y 

shall y library 


and nobler would be woman’s place in the 
tniverse! But, alas! my dear, the common aim 
af girlhood seems to be to look pretty and to get 


married. 
“T have made up my mind never to marry,” said 
Violet, with a } 
_“ My nephew tells me that you refused an ex- 
cellent offer from an Irish peer.” 

_ “JT would not have done the Irish peer so great 
“ admire your honorable ” said Miss 


your. 
Skipwith, with solemn approval; “I too might 
have married, but the man toward whom.my heart 


Skipwiths, and I have done nothing todegrade my . 


race. family name and the family pride will 
die with me. . There was a time when a Skipwith 
owned a third of the island. Our estate has 


1 


E 
: 
i 
i 


felt a thrill of. pity as she listened to 
confession of a self-deluded solitary 
had built its house upon sand as 
y as if the foundations were solidest rock. 
‘he line of demarkation between such fanaticism 
iss Skipwith’s and the hallucination of an 
in Bedlam who fancies herself Queen 
Victoria seemed to Vixen but a hair’s-breadth. 
But, after all, if the old lady and Miss Skipwith 
were both happy in their harmless self-deceptions, 
why should-one pity them? The creature to be 
thee oF woman whe and 
feels the hard realities of life, and can not take 


perhaps. Liberty to roam about the 

island with her dog Vixen esteemed a great boon. 

She would be able to think about her troubles, 

unmolested by inquisitive. looks or unwelcome 
sympathy. : 

She went down to the court-yard, untied the 


faithful Argus, and they set out together to ex- 


plore the unknown, the dog in such wild spirits | 


that it was almost impossible for Vixen to be 

sad. The afternoon sun was shining in all his 

glory, birds were singing, flickering lights and 

shadows playing on the grassy banks. Argus 

scampered up and down the lanes, and burst tu- 

multuously ae gaps in the hedges, like a dog 
demons. 


possessed 0 
- It was a pretty little island, after all; Vixen 
was fain to admit as much. There was some 
justification for the people who sang its praises 
with such enthusiasm. One might have fancied it 
a fertile corner of Devonshire that had slipped its 
ings and drifted westward on a summer sea. 


. Alas, poor child! faintly, feebly steadfast in 
the barren path of honor: where could she not 
have been happy with the companion of her 
childhood, the one only love of her youth? Was 
there ever a spot of land or sea, from Hudson 
Bay to the unmapped archipelago or hypothetical 
continent of the southern pole; where she could 
not have been happy with Roderick Vawdrey ? 
She thought again of Helen Rolleston and her 
Ah, what a hap- 

was that i 


ek? 


i 


t of-her lover. To have 
ve dishonored him ! No—it it would 


that was half sad, half cyn-. 


own mistress! It ist 


a deep interest 


| 


have been too dreadful. Were he toplead apa;,, 
~~ must answer again as she had Reve.” 
ore, 


* His mother despised me,” she thought. “Te 


people in a better world are really au courant 


as to the affairs of this, I should like Lady Jane 


Vawdrey to know that I am not utterly Without 


e wan on, following the winding of 
lanes, careless where she went, and ndiloe 


to take advan of her liberty. She met f 
people, and of she did not trouble herself 
to ask her way. 


“If I lose. myself on my desert island, it can’t 
much matter » she thought. “There is 


shore—a <i, Sloan harbor surrounded with 
quaint-loo 


keep, battlements, draw-bridge, portcullis, an 
that becomes a fortress. 

This was Mount Orgueil, the castle in which 
Charles Stuart spent a short period of his life 
while Cromwell was ruling by land and sea, and 
kingly hopes were at their lowest ebb. The 
old fortress had suffered for its loyalty, for the 
Parliament sent Admiral Blake, with a flept, to 
reduce the rebellious island to submission, and 
Mount Orgueil had not been strong enough to 
hold out against its assailants. | 

Violet went up the sloping path that led to the 
grim old gateway under the gloomy arch, and 
still upward till she came to a sunny battlemented 
wall above the shining sea. 


gus, if—” | 

She with her arm round her‘dog’s neck, 
as he stood on end, looking over the parapet, with 

in ble rats or rabbits lurking 

in some cavity of the craggy cliff below. If! 
Ah, what a big “if” that was! It meant love and 
dear familiar companionship. It meant all Vix- 
en’s little world. . | 

She lingered long. The scene was beautiful, 
and there was nothing to lure her home. Then, 
at last, feeling that. she was treating poor Miss 
Skipwith badly, and that her prolonged absence 
might give alarm in that dreary household, she 
venreabe her steps, and at the foot ofthe craggy 
mount asked the nearest way to Les Tourelles. 

The nearest way was altogether different from 
the track by which she had come, and brought 
her back to the old monastic gate in a little more 
than an hour. She. te and went 
in. There was nothing for the most burglarious 
invader to steal at Les Tourelles, and bolts and 
locks were rarely used. Miss Skipwith was read- 
ing in her parlor, a white Persian cat dozing on 
a cushioned arm-chair beside her, some cups and » 
saucers and a black on a tray before her, 
and the rest of the table piled with books. There 
was no sign of Captain Carmichael. 

“Tm afraid I’m rather late,” Vixen said, apol- 
ogeticallv. | 

She felt a kind: of half-pitying respect for Miss 
Skipwith, as a harmless lunatic. | 

“My dear, I dare say that as an absolute fact 
you are late,” answered the lady of the manor, 
without looking up from her book, “‘ but as time 
is never too long for me, I have been hardly con- . 
scious of the delay. Your step-father has gone 
downto the club at St. Helier’s to see some of 


| his old acquaintance. Perhaps you would like a 


cup of tea?” 

ixen feplied that she would very much like 
some tea, whereupon Miss Skipwith poured out 
a weak and tepid infusion, against which the girl 
inwardly protested. 

“If I am to exist at Les Tourelles, I must at 
least have decent-tea,” she said to herself. “I 
must buy an occasional pound for my own con- 
sumption, make friends with Mrs. Doddery, and 
get her‘to brew it for me.” | ; 

And then Vixen knelt down by the arm-chair, 
and tried to get upon intimate terms with the 
Persian. He was a serious-minded animal, and 

im in peace on hi work cushion 
relic of those earlier days when Miss Skipwith 
had squandered her precious hours on the fem- 
inine inanity of needle-work. i. 

Vixen thought of the German Volkslied, as she 
looked at the old lady in the black cap, bending 
over a ponderous volume, with the solemn-vis- 
aged cat coiled on the chair beside her. 


_ “Minerva’s Vogel war ein Kauz.” 
The Persian cat seemed as. much an attribute 
rs the female theologian as the bird of the god- | 
ess. 


Vixen went to her room soon after dark, and 


the bare empty‘room, feeling as if she were ino 
dream... It was all strangé, and unhomely, and 


cand I am to live here indefinitely—for the 
next six years, until I come of age end am 


100 padiw 
She went to bed and slept a and comfort- 
ing sleep, for very weariness : she dreamed 


~ 


| 
| it was eminently genteel. 
| The conversation was entirely between Captain 
ie Carmichael and his aunt. Vixen sat and listened 
ts 
th “ You still continue your literary labors, I sup- 
“They are object of my | 4 : 
When I abandon them. shall have done with “My dear, you 
life,”’ replied Miss Skipwith, gravely. to employ and amuse yourself as you please, o 
a : “But you have not Pay md ee book.” | course always keeping strictly within the bounds 
: “ No; Ihope when I do that even you will hear | of propriety,” solemnly replied the lady of the . adout Ine. Miss Skipwith will be 
| of it.” : manor. . “I shall not interfere with your freedom. — ae a creed, and Gaptain Car. 
partm n which a bear 5) “T have no doubt it will make a sensation.” mic w very glad for me to be lost. 
| mens thee snugly a canite saied in stray “If it does not, I have lived and labored in My death would leave him master for life of the 
7 there was a spacious kitchen, with a fire-place as | vain. But my book may make a sensation, and Abbey House and all belonging to it.”’ 
| j ; yet fall far short of the result which I have toiled She roamed on till she came to th 
| | and hoped for.” at your ce, ere you Ww 
“The establishment of a universal religion.” in fertile gardens, on a raised road; and, domi. 
| : “ That is a large idea.” nating all the scene, a fine old feudal castle. w; 
; i “ Would a small idea be worth the devotion of 
r . alife? For thirty years I have devoted myself to 
My this one scheme. I have striven to focus all the 
creeds of mankind in one brilliant centre, elimina- 
ting all that is base and eae in each sev- - 
that is good and true.. 
The Buddhist, the Brahmin, the Mohammedan, the 
. Sun-worshipper, the the Calvinist, the 
: 
: more than worth the trouble. Yonder, in the dim 
: distance, were the towers of Coutance Cathedral; 
| . most inclined wasa man of nofamily. Icould not | far away, mere spots in the blue water, were the 
marry:a man withoutfamily. I am weak enough | smaller fry of the Channel Islands ; below her 
to be prouder of my pedigree than other women j the yellow sands were smiling in the sun, the 
are of beauty and fortune. I am the last of the | placid wavelets reflecting all the color and glory 
of the changeful sky. 
ii “This would not be a bad place to Jive in Ar 
| hemisphere to the puLHern seas. neatnenism 
if 
a. deal of useless expense; every small town with 
¢ its half a dozen churches and chapels of different 
tists, Roman Catholics, Primitive Methodists. 
Tih 
pleasure in phantoms. 
f Vixen ran off to her room to get her hat and 
gloves, delighted to find herself free. Miss Skip- 
a with was not such a very bad sort of person, 
“If I had Arion here, and—Rorie, I think I 
; 3 | views involved in other and older religions. - The | could be almost happy,” Vixen said to herself, 
j Buddhists were Swedenborgians without: knowing | with a dreamy smile. 
as Swedenborg unconsciously was a Bud- “And Rorie!”’ 
ist.” 
& it “TI begin to understand. The process which 
; you are engaged in is a kind of spiritual chemis- 
| 
‘ 
if Alone, protected, cherished, and saved from death 
, | inner. Miss Skipwi Oo and {| by her devoted lover. 
a Confucius, and Mohammed, and Zuinglius,-and Poor Rorie! She knew how well she loved 
) ,Calvin, and Luther, as familiarly as if they-had | him, now that the wide sea rolled between them, 
| been her most intignate friends; and the captain.j now that she had said him nay, denied her love, 
B , led her on and played her as he would have play- | and parted from him forever. 
‘ thus avoided the captain, who not return 
ten. She was worn out with the fatigue of the 
voyage, her long ramble, the painful thoughts and 
| ind Of thing every Gay e, rhether. manifold agitations of the last-two days. She set 
i she would be expected to ask Miss Skipwith lead- : 
ing questions, as the captain was : was 
Gee : all very well for him, who was to pnly one | 
day at Les Tourelles; but Vixen ip her comfortless—like one of those ream-pictu 
_§ mind that she would ‘avow her indif_: which seem so appallingly real in their hideous 
to all creeds and all theologians, from Confucie not loved thee, dear, 
i: Tourelles, but she would-not be weighed : Those two familiar lines 
| and crushed by-Miss Skipwith’s ‘appalling hobby. | as she thoug 
( , | The mere idea‘of the horror of having’every day | herself, | 
J 


> of the 
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d with 
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that she was.walking on the battlements of Mount 
Orgueil, in the drowsy afternoon sunlight, with 
Charies Stuart; and the face of the royal exile 
was the face of Roderick Vawdrey, and the hand 
that held hers as they two stood side by side in 
the sunshine was the broad strong hand of her 
girlhood’s friend. 

When she went down stairs between eight and 


nine next she found Miss Skipwith pa- 
cing slowly to fro the terrace in front of the 


notes of her yesterday's studies. 

“ Your step-father has been géne half an hour, 
my dear,” the lady of the manor. “ He was 
very sorry to have to go without wishing you 
good-by.” 


CHIEFLY. FINANCIAL. 


Viotet was gone. Her rooms were empty; 
her faithful little waiting-maid was dismissed ; 
her dog’s deep-toned thunder no mage sounded 
anon the house, baying jo welcome when 
his mistress came down for her early morning 
ramble in the shrubberies. Arion had been sent 
to grass, and was running wild in fertile pastures, 
shoeless and unfettered as the South American 
mustang on his native prairie. Nothing associ- 


~ ated with the exiled heiress was left, except the 


rooms she had inhabited; and even they looked 
blank and empty and strange without her. It 
was almost as if a whole family had departed. 
Vixen’s presence seemed to have filled the house 
with youth and freshness and free joyous life. 
Without her, all-was Silent as the grave. 

Mrs. Carmichael missed her daughter sorely. 
She had been wont to complain fretfully of the 
girl’s exuberance; but the blank her absence 
made struck a chill to the mother’s heart. She 
had fancied that life would be easier without 
Violet; that her ukion with her husband would 
be more complete; and now she found herself 

ing wistfully toward the door of her morning- 
room, listeni y for a footstep; and the 
figure she looked for at the door, and the foot- 
steps she listened for in the corridor, were not 
Conrad Carmichael’s. It was the buoyant step 
of her daughter she missed; it was the bright 
frank face of her daughter she yearned for. © 

One day the captain surprised her in tears, 
asked the reason of her melancholy. | 

“T dare say it’s very weak of me, Conrad,” she 
said, piteously, “ but I miss Violet more and more 
every day.” 

“Tt is uncommonly weak of you,” answered the 
captain, with agreeable candor; “but I sup 
it’s natural. People generally get attached to 
their worries; and as your deughter was an in- 
cessant worry, you very naturally lament her ab- 
sence. I am honest enough to confess that I am 
very glad she is gone. We had no domestic 

while she was with,us.” 

“ But she is not to stay away forever, Conrad. 
I can not be separated from my only daughter 
forever. That would be too dreadful.” 


“** Forever’ is a long word,” answered the cap- | 


tain, coolly. “She will come back fo us, of 
course.” ; 


“When, dear ?” 

“ When she is older and wiser.” 

This was cold comfort. Mrs. Carmichael dried 
her tears, and resumed her crewel-work. The 
interesting variety of shades in green which mod- 


- ern art has discovered were a source of comfort 


to the mother’s troubled mind. Moved to emula- 
tion by the results that had been achieved in ar- 
tistic needle-work by the school at South Ken- 
sington and the Royal Tapestry Manufaetory at 
Windsor, Pamela found in her crewel-work an all- 
absorbing labor. Matilda of Normandy could 
hardly have toiled more industriously at the Ba- 
yeux tapestry than did Mrs. Carmichael, in the ef- 
fort to immortalize the fleeting glories of wood- 
land blossom or costly orchid upon kitchen tow- 


elling. 
It was a dull and lonely life which the mistress 
of the Abbey House led in these latter days of 


, oes summer weather, and perhaps it was only 


distractions of crewels and point-lace which 
preserved her from melancholy. madness. The 
captain had been too long a bachelor to renounce 
the agreeable habits of a bachelor’s existence. 


_ His amusements were all masculine, and more or 


less solitary. When there was no hunting, he. 
ve himself up to fishing, and found his chief 
Selight in the persecution of innocent salmon. 
He supplied the Abbey House larder with fish, 
sent an occasional basket to a friend, and dis- 
patched the surplus produce of his rod to a fish- 
monger in London. He was an enthusiast at 
billiards, and would play with innocent Mr. Scobel 
rather than not play at all. He read every news- 
and periodical of mark that was published. 

e rode a good deal, and drove not a little in a 
high-wheeled dog-cart—quite an impossible vehi- 
cle for a lady. He transacted all the business of 
house, stable, gardens, and home-farm, and that in 
the most precise and punctual manner. He wrote 
a good many letters, and he smoked six or seven 


cigars every day. It must be obvious, therefore, 


that he had very little time to devote to his p 
middle-aged wife, whose languid airs and vaporis 
graces were likely to pall upon an ardent temper 
after a of married life. . Yet, though she 


year 
_ found her days lonely, Mrs. Carmichael had no 


ground for complaint. What fault could a wom- 
an find in a husband who was always courteous 
and complimentary in his speech, whose d i 

tastes were obvious, who thought it no trouble to 
supervise the smallest details of the household, 
who could order a dinner, lay-out a garden, stock - 
a@ conservatory, or amend sanitary 

ments of stable equal :cleverness, who 


‘never neglected a duty toward wife or society ? 
Mrs. 


Carmichael could: see«no flaw inthe per- . 


fection of her: husband’s character ; but’ it began ‘| ‘i 


about, this time slowly to dawn upon her languid 
soul that, as Captain Carmichael 


of the drawing-room. The 


’s wife, she was | 


not so happy as she had been as Squire Tempest’s 


Her independence was gone utterly. She awoke 
— to the comprehension of that fact. Her 
individuality was blotted out, or absorbed into her 


husband’s being. She had no more power or in- | 


fluence in her own house than the lowest scullion 
in her kitchen. She had given up her banking 
account, and the receipt of her rents, which in the 
days of her widowhood had been remitted to her 
half-yearly by the solicitor who collected them. 
Captain Carmichael had taken upon himself the 


stewardship of his wife’s income. She had been 
inclined to cling to her check-book and her banking 


account at Sou but the captain had per- 
suaded her of the folly of such an arrangement. 

“Why two balances and two accounts, when 
one will‘do?” he argued. “You have only to 
ask me for a check when you want it, or to give 
me your bills.” . 

Whereupon the bride of six weeks had yielded 
pene and the balance had been transferred 

the Southampton bank to Captain Car- 
michael’s account at the Union. 

But now, with Theodore’s unsettled account of 
four years’ standing hanging over her head by 
the single hair of the penny-post, and likely to 
descend upon her any morning, Mrs. Carmichael 
: her surrendered banking account, with 
its balance of eleven hundred pounds or a. The 
captain had managed every thing with wondrous 
wisdom, no doubt. He had done away with all 
long credits. He paid all his bills on the first 
Saturday in the month, save such as could be 
paid weekly. He had reduced the price of almost 
every thing supplied to the Abbey House, from the 
stable provender to the wax candles that lighted 
the faded sea-green draperies and white panelling 
only expenditure over 
which he had no control was his wife’s private 
disbursement ; but he had a habit-of looking sur- 
prised when she asked him for a check, and a 
business-like way of asking the amount required, 
which prevented her applying to him often. Still, 
there was that long-standing account of Madame 
Theodore’s in the background, and Mrs. Carmi- 
chael felt that it was an account which must be 
settled sooner or later. Her disinclination to 
ask her husband for money had tended to swell 
Theodore’s bill. She had bought gloves, ribbons, 
shoes, every thing from that tasteful purveyor, 
and had even obtained the somewhat expensive 
materials for her fancy-work through Madame 
Theodore—a temporary convenience which she 
could hardly hope to enjoy gratis. 

Like all weak women, she had her occasional 
longings for independence, her moments of in- 
ward revolt against the smooth tyrant. The in- 
come was hers, she argued with herself some- 
times, and she had a right to spend her own 
money as she pleased. But then she recalled 
her husband’s grave warnings about the future 
and its insecurity. She had but a brief lease of 
her present wealth, and he was laboring te lay by 
a provision for the days to come. | 
/\“It would be wicked of me to thwart him in 
such a wise purpose,” she told herself. 

The restriction of her charities pained the soft- 
hearted Pamela not a little. To give to all who 
asked her had been the one unselfish pleasure of 
her narrow soul. She had been imposed upon, 


. of course; had fed families whose fathers squan- 


dered their weekly wages in the cozy tap-room of 
a village inn; had in some wise encouraged idle- 
ness and improvident living; but she had been 
the comforter of many a weary heart, the bene- 
factor of many a patient care-oppressed mother, 
the raiser-up of many a sickly child drooping on 
its bed of pain. 

Now, under the captain’s rule, she had the 
pleasure of seeing her name honorably recorded 
in the subscription list of every local charity; 
but her hand was no longer open to the sur- 
rounding poor, her good old Saxon name of Lady 
had lost its ancient significance. She was: no 
longer the giver of bread to the hungry. She 
sighed and submitted, acknowledging her hus- 
band’s superior wisdom. 

“You would not like to live in a semi-detached 
villa on the Southampton Road, would you, my 
dear Pamela ?” asked the captain. | 

“T might die in a semi-detached house, Con- 
rad, I’m sure I could not live in one,” she ex- 
claimed, piteously. 

“Then, my love, we must make a tremendous 
effort and save all we can before your daughter 
comes of age, or else we shall assuredly have to 
leave the Abbey House. We might go abroad, 
certainly, and live at Dinan, or some quiet old 
French town where provisions are cheap.” 

‘“‘ My dear Conrad, I could not exist in one of 
those old French towns, smelling perpetually of 
cabbage soup.” 

“Then, my dear love, we must exercise the 
strictest economy, or life will be impossible six 
years hence.” 2 

Pamela sighed and assented, with a sinking 
of her heart. To her mind this word economy 
was absolutely the most odious in the English 
language. Her life was made up of trifles, and 
they were all expensive trifles. liked to be 
better dressed than any woman of her acquaint- 
ance. She liked to surround herself with pretty 
things; and the prettiness must take the most 
fashionable form, and be frequently renewed. 
She had dim ideas which she considered esthetic, 
and which involved a good deal of shifting and 
improving of furniture. 

Against all these expensive follies Captain 
Carmichael set his face sternly, using pretty 
words to his wife at all-times, but proving him- 


‘ 


_gelf-as hard-as rock when she tried to bend him 


to her will. He had not yet interfered with her 
toilet, for he had yet to-‘learn what that cost. 
‘This knowledge came upon him like a thunder- 


THE AUSTRALIAN KOALA. | 


of the most the purely noc-. 
turnal marsupials of Australia is the colonists’ 
“ native bear,” the koala. It is arboreal in habit, 
and its chief food is the leaf of a powerfully as- 
tringent eucalyptus, with a slight flavor of pepper- 
mint. Full-grown individuals weigh about twenty 
pounds; they are destitute of tails, and covered 
with a gray or rufous woolly hair of beautiful text- 
ure, and’all their limbs are formed for climbing. 
During the day they sit in the fork of a tree in the 
densest scrubs with the head buried in the breast, 
presenting the appearance of a ball of gray fur. 
The writer has kept many of these as pets, but 
failed to rear the first he took in hand in conge- 
quence of feeding it on cow’s milk alone. Assum- 
ing that the natural milk would be astringent, 
the experiment of macerating leaves of the pep- 
permint gum-tree in cow’s milk was tried, and re- 
sulted in bringing up the second on this infusion 
until it was able to subsist entirely on leaves. It 
lived in the house, and passed the night in its mas- 


presence as it climbed about guns, rods, and book- 
shelves for hours together. When tired of this, 
it would creep into bed and nestle up under one 
of its master’s arms. During the day it would oft- 
en hang upon the skirts of one of the servants, 
apparently fast asleep, with its muscles in a state 
of tension, as she went about her household duties, 
or sit upon the back of its master’s neck, firmly 
grasping his hair, and indifferent to any movement 
he might make. | 
The tastes of this and two other koalas were 
peculiar, and their fondness for tobacco in any 
‘form most remarkable. They would lick all over 
with avidity and even chew the foulest pipe satu- 
rated with oil; and it was a difficult matter to pre- 
vent them, when sitting on the shoulder, from tak- 
ing the pipe out of one’s mouth. Neither did the 
black colonial tobacco 
they seemed to suffer no ill effects from these in- 
dulgences. One of them went even further than 
this, and one evening attacked a glass of whiskey 
and-water standing on the table; and ever after, 
the jingling of glasses was the signal for his de- 


est share of the customary “ night-cap,” which he 
did with as much gusto as if he had been born 
north of the Tweed. 

The tenacity of grasp in the koalas is due to 
their having both the great toe and the thumb op- 
posable to the other digits, sd that practically they 
possess four hands; but they have no weapons of 
offense or defense, and never bite. In intelligence 
they are superior to any of the other marsupials, 
and their quaint habits in confinement render 
them interesting pets. 

The ground marsupials have little voice, only 
uttering a shrill cry when in pain; but the arbo- 
real members of the order, the “ flying-squirrel,” 
the opossum, and the koala, have considerable 
powers of vocal expression. The cry of the koala 
is plaintive, unvaried, and often repeated, and may 
be represented by the syllables ka-koo-oo, the first 
abrupt and rising in tone, the second falling about 
an octave lower, and ending in a mournful cadence. 
None of these animals, we believe, has ever been 
brought alive to Europe; but it might be possible 


etable food, and mixing the dried and powdered 
leaves with bread and milk. They are extremely 
sensitive to cold, and there is some reason to sus- 
pect that they pass the colder months of even a 
Queensland winter in a state of inactivity. 

Before leaving the koalas, a curious case of adop- 
tion on the part of a cat may be mentioned. She 
had just been deprived of her kitten, when a na- 
tive brought a very young koala to the house, 
which was at once handed over to the care of the 
bereaved mother, and cordially received. That it 
derived sustenance from the feline foster-mother 
there could be no doubt; but the adopted child 
put the cat into a most comical state of agitation 


a grip altogether beyond pussy’s experience in 
maternal affairs. This incongruous relationship 
lasted but three days, and the koala died in spite 
of the cat’s manifest solicitude for this waif from 
the Australian forest. | 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr, Hoimgs, of the Geological and Geograph-’ 
ical Survey of the Territories, has lately pub- - 
lished a very interesting notice of the fossil for- 
est in the volcanic tertiary formation of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. This formation, on 
the east fork of the Yellowstone River, has a 
thickness of over 5000 feet, and is characterized 
throughout nearly the whole Of its extent by the 
occurrence Of strata containing trunks, both up- 
right and prostrate, of fossil . Invcertain 
slopes these are so abundant and so perfect in 
their similitude as to have been first taken for 
the remains of a recent forest. Some of the 
trunks are unbroken fifty and sixty feet in length, 
and are from five to six feet in diameter, oné be- 
"| found having a diameter of ten feet. 

he only leaves that could be found in this 
forest, when referred to Professor LEsQuEREUX, 
were ascertained to belong to the genera Azalea, 
Magnolia, Laurus, Tilia, Fraxinus, Diospyrus, 
Cornus, Pteris, Anus, and a Fern, most of them 
representing new species. The state of preser- 
vation of some of these trunks is marvellous, 
the resemblance to freshly cut wood being very 
striking, and the rings of growth being generally 
vrs defined. metimes the w is com- 
pletely opalized or agatized, and such cavities 
as existed in the decayed trunks are filled with 
beautiful crystals of quartz and calcite. 

In the year 1877, as already mentioned in our 
columns, Mr..CiarK of Washington, 
the well-known sculptor, visited St. Augustine, 
in Florida, in the interest of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and of the Peabody Museum in Cam- 


| for_the purpose of casts of the 
certain fndian Fort Marion. 


These prisoners had been captured some years 
before, and sent to Florida for safe-keeping, 


ter’s bedroom, and gave audible evidence of its 


come amiss to them; and 


scent from the rafters of the roof to take his mod- 


to do so by providing a large supply of their veg- - 


and astonishment by clinging round its body with - 


and were in-charge of Captain R. H. Pratt, of 
the army. Most of them had been guilty of 
grave offenses against life and property. A visit 
to and interviews with these Indians have con- 
stituted the staple of the perrene of vis-° 
itors to St. Augustine for several years past. : 
During the year 1878 this station was broken 


ers transferred to Hampton, Virginia, where, un- 
der the charge of General ARMSTRONG, there is 
an establishment for the education of certain ne- 
es. By authority of the War Department, 

aptain Pratt has recently gathered up a large 
number of Indian youth of both sexes, and taken 
them to Hampton, where they are subjected to 
moral and mental training, and show a great 
aptitude for learning. 1 

Quite recently, at the request of the Smith- 


-sonian Institution, Mr. MILLs visited Hampton, 


and with the assistance of Captain Pratt has 
made a series of excellent casts of some fifty 


will in time be reproduced, properly worked up, 
and exhibited in the National Museum, ‘which 
will thus, in more than a hundred busts from 


remarkable anthropological collection, 


for copies of these busts. 


Professor SONNENSCHEIN, an eminent German 


of sixty-two. 


some of the problems in regard to early man in 
Asia might probably be solved by the examina- 
tion of some caves in Borneo, which were known 


ed upon the supposition that at one time 


only a few peaks above the surface, Borneo being 
designated by the hypothetical name of Lemu- 


appearance on the globe, and that here, if any 
where, might be fonnd the beginnings of tnan’s 
life on the earth. Mr. Everett, an English ar- 
cheologist, commenced some researclies in the 


ered a large amount of material, which is now on 
its way to England. 

He reports many interesting mammalian re- 
mains, embracivg human bones, in regard to 
which there appears to be no local tradition, and 
which consequently must be of very considera- 
bleantiquity. Among them, however, are found 
tools and implements made of iron, showing a 
_very great antiquity in the use of that metal, 
possibly greater than in any other part of the 


world. | 


A high compliment has lately been paid to 
American science by the pg ee Society of 
London, which bestowed upon Professor E. D. 
Corps, the Bigspez medal, awarded to those 


geology and In presenting this 
medal to Professor SERLY# for transmission to 
Professor the president, Mr, Sorsy, re- 
niarked that great as were the labors of Profess- 
or Copz in zoology and field geology, they were 
ny agg by his work among the fossil verte- 


Mr. Lz Neve Foster, for many years secreta- 


London, died on the 20th of February, at the age 
of seventy. He was especially concerned in the 
organization and management of the London 
Exhibition of 1851, the progenitor of so many 
magnificent displays, each one superior to its 
predecessor. 
His special tastes led him into the line cf 
photography, microscopy, and electricity, and a 
number of valuable papers on the technical ap- 
lications of these subjects were published by 
im from time totime. The esteem in which he 
was held by the Society of Arts was about to be 
manifested in the form of a presentation of the 


ful service. This has been made to his widow. 


For many years past glass threads have been 


ous purposes, although a lack of satisfactory 
flexibility and tonghness has been a serious ob- 
stacle to the introduction of this material to the 
many uses for which it be specia! appli- 
cable. It is now said that PRENGLE, of Vienna, 
has introduced a modification of the process, b 

which some of the requisites have been dupplied. 


The mode of articulation of the vertebre of . 
birds, so different from thai of the other verte- 
brates, has been a problem among Darwinians, 
which so far has failed of a satisfactory eolution. 
Professor Marsh, in a recent conimunication to 
the Journal of Science, thinks he has hit upon an 
explanation from a careful comparison of the 
vertebre of the Ichth is and Hesperornis, two 
ae fossil birds of the cretaceous 


pe 
He considers the bird vertebra as the highest 


‘in type, and believes the development of the va- 


rious forme ‘to be as follows: In the fishes and 
amphibians we have animals with biconcave ver- 
tebrz, with two hollow cavities filled with pulpy 
matter, and united only around theiredges. This 
rmits free motion in any direction, although 
very limited: In the mammals the pulpy con- 
tents of the two concave vertebra have become 
solidified, and uniting in a plane surface with a 


— joint, but with motion still restricted. 


é reptiles, the entire mass of the cuvity 
inclosed by the two vertebre becomes united 
either to the anterior vertebra of the two or to 
the posterior, forming a ball joint in a socket. 
This is seen: generally in the reptiles, and per- 
mits a t deal of motion in several planes. 
Finally, in the birds we have what Professor : 
MarsuH eals the “saddle vertebrx,’’ with a very 


_strong and free articulation in a vertical direc- 


tion. He considers that the saddle form of ar- 

ticulation of the bird vertebrz has been derived 

directly from the biconcave, as the result of a 

special tendency of the motion of the vertebre 

in an upward and downward direction. 

The memuir on this subject which Professor 
has in preparation will, in his opinion, 


MARSE 
fully illustrate and elucidate these positions, . 


life of the American aborigines, possess a very 


there existed a vast area; of continental extent, | 
which has been sunk beneath the water, leaving | 


ry and active manager of the Society of Arts in - 


spun and woven into fabrics available for vari- © 


287 


up, some of the Indians being released, and oth- — 


| Indians of both sexes and different ages. They 


Numerous applications have been received | 
from the anthropological museums of Europe 


chemist, has recently died at Berlin, at the age © 


It was suggested a number of years ago that _ 


to contain a considerable number of bones.. The 
t interest in Borneo, in this connection, is 


one of them. This supposed continent has been 


ria, and Dr. PorscHE and other writers think it... 
possible that man may have here made his first 


caves here in October last, end has already gath- 


who distinguish themselves in connection with .; 


sum of £1200 in recognition ofiiis long and faith- 
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THE BEST WAY. 


I WALKED with the beautiful Marcelline 
At eve in the scented clover ; 
The nightingale sang to the rose and moon 
One sweet song over 
The nightingale sang, and ow 
“Tell her! Tell her you love her ! Tid tell her 80 ! 
“ Tell her you love her ; ifs easy to say 
Just here in the scented clover.” | 


“So I.told her the sweetest story there— 


I told it over and over; 
But at moonlight, music, and what I said, 
My beautiful Marcelline shook her head. 


Next day I walked with the exquisite girl 
In the streets of the crowded city ; 


' She was daintily clad in silk and lace, 


She was gracious, wise, and witty ; 
I spoke of jewels, of houses, and gold, 
Of lands to be bought, and bonds to be sold; 


I showed her my bank-book there and then; 
And-she whispered, “ Really, Harry !” 

And Marcelline, darling, all shall be yours 
Whenever you. choose to marry; 

So on, and accordingly, things were said, 

And the beautiful Marcelline bowed her head. 


Moonlight and music and that sort of thing 
Are rated as foolish or funny ; 

If you’re in earnest your wooing to speed, 
Talk to a-girl of your money. 

Tell her, “I’m worth so.and so;” then a kiss; 

‘Bet you the wedding ring she'll say “ Yes.” 


“THE ROYAL WEDDING AT 
ST. GEORGE'S. 


Tre wedding of the Duke of Connaught, third 
son of Queen Victoria, with the Princess Loviss 
Marcaret of Prussia, on the 13th of March, was 
another of those elaborate ceremonials which take 
place whenever one of the scions of the royal 
house of Gug.rn enters into the holy estate of 
matrimony. On this occasion the display was par- 
ticularly brilliant, recalling the ificent scene 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, sixteen 
years before. The ceremony was performed in 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor, and began about 
one o’clock.. Within the altar rails were the 
officiating clergy and the bride and bridegroom. 
Next to them were their respective supporters— 
the Crown Prince of Germany and Prince FrepEr- 
1ck Cares of Prussia for the bride, the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh for the 
brid m. The Queen was on the right, near 
the Prince of Wales. The Princess Brarrice and 
Prince ALBERT Vicror of Wales were behind her 
Majesty. Next behind them were the Princess 
of Wales, Prince GrorGr, and the Princesses of 
Wales. The bridemaids were on the western 
portion of the dais, with the Vice-Chamberlain 
and the Lord Chamberlain on each side. The 
other royal persons in attendance were seated on 
each side of the altar. The body of the chapel 
was occupied by about 150 ambassadors and 
foreign ministers with their families, cabinet 
ministers, members of the nobility, and distin- 
guished soldiers and sailors. Of the appearance 
of the bride, who on this as on all other matri- 
monial occasions was the central and most impor- 
tant figure of the whole pageant, we can give our 

* readers a better idea than can be had from any 
verbal description by referring them to a most 
beautiful engraving recently published in one of 
our own periodicals. Gxorce Avcustvs Saxa, in 
a telegraphic account of the wedding sent to the 

- New York Herald, says, “ Princess MarGaret, the 
bride approaching, is pretty, graceful, and trem- 
bling. Her simple girlish lineaments remind the 
spectators strongly of Srorry’s charming’ picture 
of ‘ Little Swansdown.’” In Harper's for 
February 16, 1878, “ Little Swansdown” will be 
found gazing at the reader, the expression of her 
tender features vying in purity with the snowy 
whiteness of her soft wrappings. . 


Of the beautiful edifice where these and so 


_ .many other nuptials of England’s illustrious great 


have been celebrated a magnificent view is given 
in our double-page engraving. The Royal Chap- 
el of St. George is a most admirable specimen of 
Gothic architecture, and merits considerable de- 
scription both on account of its structural attrac- 
tions and the many interesting traditions that 
cluster around it. It stands u the site of a 
smaller edifice built by Henry IL, and dedicated 
to Epwarp the Confessor. The present building 
was Originally constructed by Epwarp IIT., in the 
year 1337, shortly after the foundation of the col- 
. lege of his newly established Order of the Garter, 
- for their inaugurative and other religious cere- 
monies. It was considerably enlarged by Epwarp 
IV.,and.rendered more suitable to the increased 
magnificence of the order. The superintendence 
of the building of this chapel was committed to 
RicuarD Beavucnamp, who was succeeded, on his 


‘| soverei 


death, by ReeinaLp Bray, Prime Minister of Hzn- 


ry VIL. 

The interior of this magnificent fabric exhibits 
specimens ,of that’ richly ornamented species of 
architecture which has been cultivated with such 
success in England. The roof, which is formed 
of stone, commands admiration both for its de- 
sign and execution. In the interior no portion is 
left unornamented, the walls being covered with 
a delicate panelling of Gothic work, and the ribs 
of the columns spreading over the roof adorned 
with painted coats of arms of the Knights of the 
Garter, and with the “ Rose en Soleil,” the well- 
known cognizance of Epwarp IV. The great 
west window occupies the whole of the nave, and 
is filled with ancient stained glass. The side 


windows, by West, are inferior. On the left is 


the richly painted Beaufort Chapel, containing 
two monuments of that family, one an altar-tomb 
to the founder, Cuarirs Somerset, Earl of Worces- 
ter, the other, supported by Corinthian pillars, to 


is buried here with- 
out @ monument. Opposite, on the right, is the 
Bread Chapel, or Urswick Chapel, so called from 
Dean Urswick, buried here in 1521. 


’ Here in a golden light is the monument of the 
Princess 


executed by Wrarr, from 

public subscription, which represents her beati- 

fied spirit rising from the couch upon which her 
is 


stone the visitor enters the choir of St. George’s, 
where the richness of the architecture and the 
splendor of the dark carved oak are increased by 
the effect of the gorgeous helmets, banners, and 
mantles of the Knights of the Garter suspended 
over the stalls. Here the installation ceremonies 
of the order have been performed ever since their 
first celebration on St. George’s Day, 1349. The 


- stalls of the sovereigns and princes of the blood 


are under the organ; next come those of foreign 
The brass plates at the back of the 


stalls bear the names, arms, and dates of former 


members, which are those of the Emperors 
V., Francs L. of France, 


and Casmar IV. of Poland, who all belonged to 
the order, which Denna declares 


Foreign 

toner 

Lord Burieren and the Earl of Surrey are 
among the illustrious members . 
h 


ere. 
In the centre te ae 

the names of those who are interred in the 

vault beneath. Here the Jane SeEr- 


wour was buried in 1547, with the Latin epitaph 


by Bishop Gopwin, translated into English by his 


son, a8 follows : 
“ Here a Pheenix Heth, whose death 
To ga ; 


another Phenix gave 
It is to be lamented much 
The world ne’er knew two such.” 
Here in 1547 Henry VIIL. was buried, according 
to his own wish, “by his true and loving wife, 
Queen Janz.” The tomb which he ordered for 
himself, and which is minutely described by Srzzp, 


with its 684 statues and forty-four histories, was 


never put up. C#arLes IL. was buried here, “in 
silence and sorrow,” his pall white with the snow 
which fell upon it in its passage to the chapel, 
February 7, 1648, without any service, as the Gov- 
ernor would not allow Bishop Juxon to bury the 
King after the service of the Church of land, 
neither would the lords allow of his way. re 
was therefore nothing read at the grave, though 
the bishop’s lips were observed to move. CHARLES 
II., in order, it is believed, to avoid the expense 
of a monument, pretended that there was a diffi- 
culty in regard to finding the spot where the King 
was buried, but so late as 1813 the coffin was 
discovered and opened. Sir H. Hatrorp, who was 
present, describes the complexion of the face as 
dark and discolored. “The forehead and tem- 
ples had little or nothing left of their muscular 
substance; the cartilage of the nose was gone; 
but the left eye in the moment of first exposure 
was open and full, although it vanished almost 
immediately. The shape of the face was a long 
oval, The hair was thick at the back of the head, 
and nearly black; that of his beard was a 
dish-brown. On holding up the head, the mu 
cles of the neck had eviflently contracted consi 
erably, and the fourth cervical vertebra was cu 
through transversely, leaving the substance of the 
divided portions smooth and even—an appear- 
ance which could only have been produced by a 
heavy blow from a very sharp instrument, and 
which furnished the last proof wanting to identi- 
fy L.” / 

One of the*most remarkable t in St. 
George’s is that of the Earl of Lincoln, in the 
chapel which bears his name. This distinguish- 
ed officer was Lord High Admiral in the reign of 
ELizaBETH, and an eminent statesman of Henry 
VIIL and Epwarp VI. He is represented, with 
his countess, lying upon a mat, with their eight 
children beneath. In the pavement of this chap- 


el there is a black marble slab, which marks the | 


ve of Henry VL, whose body was removed 

ther by III. Pops writes: 
“Here o’er martyr-king marble 

While fast beside him Be Epwarp sleeps: 

The en ay where even the great find rest, 

And lie th’ oppressor and th’ opprest.” 
Srow relates that after the removal of his re- 
mains to this spot he was worshipped by the 
name of Holy King Henry, whose hat of red vel- 
vet was thought to heal the headache of such as 
put it on. Prayers to him were inserted in the 
service-books of the early part of the sixteenth 
century. Fox says that “as Tesrwoop chanced 
to walke in the church in the afternoone, and 
beheld the pilgrims, especially of Devon and Corn- 
wall, how they came by plumps with candles and 
images of wax in their hands, it pitied his heart 
to see such great idolatrie committed, and how 


easily the people spent their goods in coming so. 


farre to kiss a spur and have an old hat set on 
their heads, insomuch that hee could not refraine, 
but went up to them, and with all gentlenesse 
began to exhort them to leave such worshipping 
of dumbe creatures.” Lamsarp tells us how 
“'Windsore was polluted with the evil worship 
of Holy Henry (as they called him). The 
reely bewi people gadded hither on pilgrim- 
age, being persuaded that a small ehippe of his 
bedstead (which was kept here) was a precious 
relic, and to put upon a man’s head an olde red 
velvet hatte of his (that lay theare) was a sover- 


_eign remedy against the headache. 


Scarcely any portion of St. George’s is without 
some inte tradition connected with Eng. 
land’s long line of so Around the Dean- 
ery there clings the story of the sad leave-taking 
between Ricuarp II. and his Queen 
then only eleven years old. Froissart writes: 


“ After the canons had chaunted very sweetly (in 
the chapel), and the King himself had chaunted 
a collect and made his offerings, he took the 
Queen in his arms and kissed her twelve or thir- 
teen times, saying, sorrowfully, ‘ Adieu, madame, 
until we meet again.” And the Queen began to 
weep, saying, ‘Alas! my lord, will you leave me 
here?’ Upon which the King’s eyes filled with 
tears, but he said, ‘ By no mamye; but I 
will go first, andl you, ma chére, 1 come there 
afterward.’ Then the King and Queen partook 
of comfits at the Deanery, and all who chose did 
the same. Afterward the King stooped down and 
took and lifted the Queen from the ground and 
held her a long while in his arms, and kissed her 
at least ten times, saying over, ‘ Adieu, ma chére, 
until we meet again,’ and then placed her on the 
ground, and kissed her at least twice more; and, 
by Our Lady, I never saw so great a lord make 
so much of or show such affection to his lady 
as did King Ricuarp to his Queen. Great pity 
it was that they separated, for they never saw 
each other more.” | | 

It is needless to say that before the Reforma- 
tion St. George's Chapel more than the 
usual number of sacred relics. Enshrined here 
was some of the Virgin’s milk, and also the end 
of a candle once carried by her. There were also 
the skulls of Saints BaxrHoLomew and Tuomas, 
and bones belonging to Saints Osyru, Ricuarp, 
Davip, Marcaret of Scotland, Tuomas of Here- 
ford, Witi1am of England, of York, and 
Tuomas of Canterbury. During the civil wars 
the chapel was terribly injured, but Dean Curis- 
TOPHER Wren, father of the famous architect, 
contrived to secure many of the most precious 
treasures, and convey them to places of safety. 


THE BALLOT—FREE ELECTIONS. 


Tue right to preserve the purity of its own 
elections is inherent in every government. It is 
exercised in every modern state where the people 
rule. No government is so weak, none 80 care- 
less of its own authority, as not to provide by se- 
vere supervision for the security of the voter, the 
honest counting of the vote. The right of suf- 
frage is the poor man’s privilege, a modern safe- 
guard by which he can protect himself against 
tyranny, and hence it has always been the aim of 
every popular government to defend this privilege 
by all the limitations of the law. At Rome, where 
the moderh system of voting almost in that 
Forum and Campus Martius that are still studied 
and venerated by all the free races of the earth, 
the laws goat the safety of elections were 
enforced for several centuries with patriotic zeal. 
The Roman Forum resounds with examples of 
devotion to the interests of the people, with the 
demand for free suffrage. When the cruel and 
selfish aristocracy would drive the people from 
the polls, broke up their meetings in the Forum 
by armed associations, beat and maltreated them, 
bribed or intimidated, the tribunes met and con- 
quered them by an equal resolution and higher 
aims. They orced the freedom of elec- 
tions, the .purity of the suffrage, the use of the 
ballot, the peaceful supremacy of the law. They 
broke up the patrician leagues, the lawless as- 
sociations, the practice of intimidation if not of 
bribery. They selected inspectors of elections 

ere known to be faithful beyond suspicion. 
Roman election passed off in a manner not 
unlike an American one in the educated States. 
The questions in dispute, the merits of rival can- 
didates, were debated at three public meetings 


before the day of voting; the popular orators 


discussed the politics of the time in vigorous lan- 
guage, brilliant rhetoric. At length the election 
day arrived. Religious ceremonies were perform- 
ed; the péople met in their tribes and centuries. 
Each tribe voted separately, and in the later period 
each tribe or class had a single vote. Obscurity 
still rests upon this subject of the union of the 
tribes and classes, but it is sufficient to know that 
each class was divided into a number of centuries, 
or hundreds, and that each century passed sepa- 
rately into the polling-place, and each man sepa- 
rately deposited his vote. } 

For many centuries an election at Rome passed 
off quietly. A single polling-place was provided 
in the Campus Martius ; each voter crossed with 
his century over a wooden bridge ( pees , prob- 
ably a narrow passage into the inclosure (septa) 
where he was to deposit his vote. As he passed, 
the officers in charge handed him a ballot or tab- 
let, on which he wrote the name of the candidate 


‘he wished to elect. He entered the 


ited his ballot in a chest or polling-box, an official 
marked the number of votes on a register, and the 
vote of the century was at once announced by a 
herald (rogator), The inspectors of the election, 
usually persons of the purest characters, watched 
over the opening of the boxes, the counting of the 
votes ; the government surrounded its elections 


with all the authority of religion and law. In the 


purer period of the nation violence was repressed, 
intimidation forgotten ; in all the strife of parties, 
it was remarked by a Greek observer, the Roman 
Forum remained free from bloodshed, and differ- 
ences of opinion were settled by a common tol- 
eration. Slavery, war, indolence, despair, changed 
all this: the. languid Romans became their own 
destroyers; the voters no | filled the sacred 
Forum ; liberty and the right of — perished 
together; the practice of bribery: intimida- 
tion prevailed again; the depraved nobles filled 
the city with their armed clubs; corruption, vio- 
lence, revolution, carried off every eminent re- 
former, every pure statesmen, from the Graccui 
to Cicero; and when the right of suffrage was 
allowed to become an empty name, freedom per- 
ished in its early seat. 

The ballot-box and the right of suffrage were 
retained no doubt in of the Roman cities 
that soon covered Italy and Europe with elegance 
and life; the election placards of Pompeii are 
still extant; the appeal to the citizens to vote for 


edile and pretor a faint reflection of the liberal 


‘that prevailed in the days of the flourish. 
ing republic. The Roman cities sank one by one 
in the general decay of the darkening ages, 
They -were left naked‘and desolate, they were 
ravaged by a succession of barbarians; the pow- 
ers of ignorance and despotism united to stifle 
the memory of freedom; the ballot was forgot- 
ten, the right of suffrage an empty vision, and all 
mankind were divided into masters and slaves, a 


ruling caste and a world of serfs. The right of 


voting was re in the Christian Church, and 
the election of patriarchs and bishops served to 
keep alive the memories of the stormy disputes 
of the Forum‘and the Campus Martius. | But the 
clerical comitia often ended in bloodshed, and 
bribery and intimidation were the usual attend. 
ants of a papal election at Rome. Even this 
privilege was at last taken from the people. The 
emperors named popes and bishops ;.the popes 
and the emperors struggled for universal rule. 
Yet once more the ballot-box and the right of 


suffrage sprang up in the stag Tages of the Mid- 
dle Ages, at Venice, Florence, Ghent; the memo- 
ries of the elections of the Forum were revived in 
the busy streets of the commercial capitals; men 
once more claimed the right of suffrage; the 
privilege of voting was carefully distributed and 
eagerly sought; Rome sometimes assumed the 
right of electing a senator or a tribune, but the 
real spirit of the Roman election was best revived 
by the political struggles of Florence. The bal- 
lot-box and the purity of elections became the 
pledges of freedom ; they were often violated or 
abused ; the fierce contests between the commer- 
cial and the baronial classes, the impetuous rage 
of the democracy, often filled Florence with disor- 
der and bloodshed; none of the medieval cities 
could secure.the freedom of elections or enforce 
the law of suffrage as perfectly as it had been en- 
forced at the Rome of Fasricrus and Scirio. At 
Florence for a time the officials were elected part- 
ly by ballot, partly by lot. It was only in a strug- 
gle to restore the ancient practice that the me- _ 
dizval republics could show that they were free ; 
a savage nobility at Florence destroyed the 
of the republic, a usurping caste at Venice made 
the city a scene of pitiless tyranny. Yet, amidst 
the fearful degradation of the courts and ‘kings 
around them, a doubtful system of suffrage had 
made Florence the source of the cultivation of 
Europe, and Venice the mistress of the seas. The 
imperfect vision of a free election, of universal 
suffrage, and a secret ballot did more to civilize 
mankind than all the labors of kings and prelates. 
Governments for several centuries ceased to 
concern themselves about the freedom of elec- 
tions ; for in Italy and Germany they were almost — 
unknown, except in a few free cities ; in Switzer- 
land they were conducted orally; in France they 
ve place to despotism ; in land alone the 
orm was at least preserved. But in England in 
the last century the conception of a pure election 
had been lost. Violence the government jeal- 
ously guarded against, but bribery was as rife in 
the English towns and shires as it seems to be 
to-day in Georgia and South Carolina. . The ballot 
was unknown; the voting at the polling-placés 
was oral; the voters were bought and sold; a 
borough was a valuable piece of property. It is 
only in the rapid advance of the popular rule 
within the last twenty years that the ballot has 
become again the instrument of suffrage,and men 
every where go to the polls as the Roman republic- 
ans passed over the bridge to deposit their tablets 
in the septa of the Campus Martius. The ballot, 
almost forgotten for nearly two thousand years, is 
in every one’s hands; the governments are once 
more concerned to enforce purity of suffrage at 
the polls; the right of suffrage has become the 
inalienable property of civilized man, and in ev-. 
ery civilized country, in every constitutional mon- 
archy or republic, the nation throws its strongest 
safeguards around the progress of the elections. 
So rigid is this supervision that in France even 
the suspicion of intimidation invalidates the vote ; 
in Germany there seems no trace of violence or 
disorder; in England the ballot has been at last 
introduced, and corruption and bribery repressed 
by stringent laws. 

_QOur own country has shown the latest instance 
of a powerful and daring reactionary party labor- 
ing to destroy the purity of elections; the patri- 
cian leagues and armed associations of the Roman 
Forum have been revived in the political contests 
of Louisiana .and South Carolina, and only par- 
tially suppressed in the corrupt constituencies of — 
New York city. At last this party would deprive 
the national government of all care and supervis- 
ion of its own elections; it would forbid the ap-' . 
pointment of government inspectors; it demands 
the complete destruction of every safeguard that 
civilized nations have devised to secure to all the 
people liberty of voting. It would drive away 
the national inspectors from the polls, and deliv- 
er into the hands of armed associations and un- 
lawful leagues the control of the ruling body of 
the national legislature. The counting of great 
numbers of unlawful votes, the bribes, the threats, 
the unsatisfactory, the alarming condition of the 
suffrage in all the States “ recently in rebellion,” 
is the kind of electoral government the Demo- 
cratic party would force upon the people. The 
nation is to look on unmoved while a gross pre- 
text of an election is carried on in its midst, 
while its rulers are selected by the rifle clubs, 
and its leading financiers chosen by fraudulent 
ballots in the corrupt precincts of Tammany Hall. 
To carry out this plan the Democratic leaders 
have adopted the policy of revolution. They re- 
quired the late Congress to pass their bill revers- 
ing the whole policy of the country, they forced 
the session of a new Congress, they have roused 
once more the bitterness of political strife, and 
labor to check the tide of business prosperity that 
was already beginning to rise among us. ...Uncer- 
tainty, danger, the: peril -of :civil strife, have al- 
ways followed this reactionary and European 
party. Its real aim is to strike at the heart of 
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tic freedom. But no honest 

American, no true republican, will any longer 
stand idle while the party of reaction, beaten in 
Europe, labors to enforce its tyranny in America, 
while with desperate wickedness it seeks to throw 
the whole country into confusion in order to steal 
away the only safeguard of a free election. It 
seems certain that in all future elections the con- 
i against the country’s peace will find 
emselves overthrown with a disastrous defeat. 
The purity of the ballot-box, the freedom of suf- 
frage, are something we have learned to value 


the republic, to discountenance the purest princi- 
ples of transatlan 


more than life, for with them live or die the 


EvGens LAWRENCE. 


hopes of man. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
| ARTISTS. 

' me second exhibition of the new but already 
ishing Society of American Artists, which has 
been held at the Kurtz Gallery, in Madison 
uare, attracted a great deal of attention. The 
number of pictures exhibited was not large, for 
the society is still young, and its membership is 
small at present; but a large proportion of the 
works sent in nuine and original 
merit, and there were few that struck the visitor 
as having been ne the sake of filling a va- 
cant place on the On page 284 our readers 


will find vings from the pictures of four 


artists, which may be taken as fair examples of 
the general merit of the collection. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL. . 
Sunday, 18.—Easter-Day. 
Sunday, 20.—First Sunday after Easter. 
Friday, 2%5.—St. Mark. 
Sunday, 27.—Second Sunday after Easter. 


Ir is now announced authoritatively that “the 
question of the elevation of Joun Henry NEw- 
MAN to the cardinalate is settled in the affirma- 
tive.”” One difficulty in the way has been re- 
moved—that growing out of Dr. N&wMaAn’s 
unwillingness to leave England. Cardinals who 
are not also bishops in actual charge of dioceses 
are,as a rule, required to live in the Holy City. 
This requirement has been waived in Dr. New- 
mMaAN’s case, The appointment will be an- 
nounced shortly after ter. It is expected at 
the same time that Monseigneur Desprez, Arch- 
bishop of Toulouse, Monseigneur Piz, Bishop of 
Poitiers, and Dr. Hercsen ER, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Wiirzberg, will 
also be made members of the Sacred Coll 
Other names besides are mentioned in the Cath- 


olic papers of Europe. 


Current events in the history of the churches 
of New York and Brooklyn are of more than 
usual interest. St. Patrick’s Cathedral, on the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-first Street, 
will be consecrated May 25, 
of construction have been rye a criticised, it 
still is a stately structure ; it stands on thé high- 
est ground on Fifth Avenue south of the Cen- 
tral Park.—The Rev. Westzy R. Davis, who 
goes from the Methodists to succeed Dr. Hep- 
WORTH as pastor of the Church of the Discipl 
will be installed on April 15. The sermon wil 
be preached by the Rev. Dr. R. 8. Storrs; the 
charge to the pastor will be given by Mr. Hzp- 
WORTH; the charge to the people by the Rev. 
Dr. Wm. M. Taytor, of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. The Rev. Drs. Cyrus D. Foss and O. H. 
TrirFany, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
are announced to take part in the services.—The 
Broadway Tabernacle shows a fine balance-sheet 


for the year 1878. The pew rents have reached 


the sum of $87,200; the expenses were $31,700. 
The benevolent contributions were but little 


short of. $14,000.—The Presbytery of 
r. 


have given their consent to the separation of 
Duryea from the Classon Avenue Presbyterian 
. Dr. becomes a Congregation- 


has been one of the most remarkable of his long 
career as an evangelist. His sermons have aver- 

three or four each day. In Dr. LEyYBuRN’s 
church daily meetings have been held for men 
only, and have been crowded. The whole city, 
from the prisons to the highest business circles, 
has been stirred. The Rev. E. P. Hammonpn, the 
Rev. F. Pentscost, and Major WHITTLE 
have been constantly occupied 
winter. Mr. Penrscost is now in Chicago, Mr. 
HammMonp in Chatham, Canada, and Major WuHIT- 
TLE in St. Louis. 


ut u trial e Brooklyn Presby ,» oO 
be is on the charge of 
hood and deceit.”” The Rev. Dr. Spzar and the 
Rev. Mr. MILuazp are his counsel; the prosecu- 
tion is ee the Rev. ARTHUR CROSBY, 
a nephew of Chancellor Crossy.) The proceed- 
ings opened on Monday, March o in the Clin- 
ton Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, be- 


fore a large a 


After many ballotings the clergy and laity of 
the Episcopal diocese of Toronto, Canada, have 
upon the choice of a bishop, Archdea- 
con SWEATMAN, the new diocesan, is a native 
of England, and a graduate of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. He has lived in Canada since 1 
At the present time the Congregationalists of 
England and the United States show in their 
most important statistics almost exactly equal 
numbers. The Americans have 3620 churches, 
the English, 3577; the Americans have 3627 min- 
isters, fhe English, 3700. But the English Con- 
tionalists have no more than 625 ministers 
without pastorates; the Americans have 1136. 
In benevolent contributions there is a like ap- 
roach to equality, the churches in the United 
Rtates having given $951,890 in 1878, and those 
in ee ,000. There are no statistics 
published of the number of Co tional com- 
municants in England; in the United States it 
is 375,654, and in England, in all probability, 


Though its defects 


by Mr. Moony in Baltimore 


about the same. In average age of deceased 

ministers the American Congregationalists ex- 

ceed their English brethren. The ave age 

of the American ministers who died in 1878 was 

= ; of forty-three of the English, sixty- 
ree. 


Archbishop PuRcELL has issued a pathetic 
appeal to the public in relation to his debts. 

e traces their origin and wth, declaring 
that the money intrusted to him has not been 
spent in luxury or personal gratification. His 
creditors he numbers at 3000; the full amount 
of his obligations, as stated by the trustees of 
his property, is $3,600,000. He thinks that the 
claims rr the diocese do not in equity ex- 
ceed $1,000,000; but he means by this without 
interest. He does not, therefore, reckon inter- 
est on the money loaned to him an equitable 


with much earnestness: that he has carried the 
burden of diocesan expenses for a long time 
without asking collections from the churches. 
He does not appear to question at all his right 


tate the savings of his flock. right to do 
this, however, will be and ought to be question- 
ed; no savings-bank would be justified in such 
management. 


of the Roman Catholic faith throughout the 
United States. ‘The charity that has been so 
fervently manifested on all sides,’’ says the arch- 
bishop, ‘‘is now my strong reliance to Wy © out 
any disgrace that may attach to the Church 
through the mismanagement of the deposits of 
rpeople. God bless, God reward a hundred- 
old, the kind words that have consoled a poor 
insolvent debtor.”” The Church owes it to it- 
self to pay these debts to the last dollar. 
The order for removing clerical teachers from 
the communal schools of Paris will, it is report- 
ed, be carried out with great promptness. The 


Archbishop of Paris of the impending a 
It may be doubted, however, whether the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction will permit such 
swift execution of the decision of the City Coun- 
cil as the prefect contemplates. The secular pa- 
pers of Paris discuss the new measure freely, and 
approve it. : 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has issued an appeal 
for the continuance of the Bible missions found- 
ed by the late Mrs. RanyarpD, the author of The 

Link. He expressed the belief that “ her 
institution of Bible women and Bible nurses has 
done more to alleviate misery among the poor- 
est classes, and bring them to a love of the Book, 
than many, or indeed all, of the efforts of pre- 
ceding generations.’’ This is an extravagant 
estimate, but Mrs. RaNYARD’S administrative tal- 


men 

The venerable W1LL1amM Howitt, who did so 
much in his later yeas to expose the frauds and 
cheats of the Catholic priests of Europe, was 
buried, with many demonstrations of ag tion, 
in the Protestant cemetery of Rome. ‘Though 
all his life a Quaker, and unbaptized, a service 
suitable to the occasion was prepared and used 
_by the Rev. Dr. Ngvin, of the American Protest- 
ant Episcopal Mission. Dr. Ngv«n also deliver- 
ed a brief address at the grave. Wiiu1am How- 
1TT’s letters from Rome to the English press on 
the affairs of the Roman Catholic Church showed 
a clear perception of their meaning. He hated 
: iritual despotism as intensely as GzorGE Fox 


Does LEo XIII. deviate from the policy of 
Prous IX.? This question has been under con- 
stant discussion for the past thirteen months. 


uniformly the same answer which has been giv- 
en in Harper’s Weekly. The London Tablet of 
March 8 says, very emphatically: ‘‘The Pon- 
tiff’s immediate purpose we his last encyclical] 
was to bear testimony against the Socialists, Ni- 
hilists, Communists of the day. But in doing 
so he took care or out that the pestilen- 
tial tenets advocated by these men are nothing 
else than the legitimate offspring of what are 
called the modern liberties.”” By the modern 
liberties the Tablet means the theory of the state 
adopted in France in 1789, and, more remotely 
the principles embodied in our Declaration of 
The Tablet proceeds: “It can 
‘hardly be necessary for us to repeat what we 
have so very often said, viz., that where Catho- 
lic unity has been unhappily broken up, all Cath- 
olics, without exception, admit that the exist- 
ence within a certain limit of these liberties is 
a consequence of the 

The secular press of France takes the same 
view of the identity of the attitude of Lzo XIII. 
to the modern state with that of Prius 1X. 
The Journal des Débats says, ‘‘If the form is 
newer the substance of the new encyclical is 
identical with Prus IX.’s encyclicals. Leo XIII. 
is no more dis than his predecessor to rec- 
ognize the rights of reason and the benefits of 
free discussion.”” The Zemps thinks that LEo 
attacks all governments alike.’? Theiron hand 
of the va gry may now be covered with a velvet 
7 ut it is the same iron hand still. 


AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tus long-discussed question concerning the East 
River Bridge is at length settled. The Court of Ap- 
peals has decided that the bridge is not an “ obstruc- 
tion to navigation,” that it is not unsafe, and that New 
York is to pay her share toward its construction until 
it is completed. ‘Whatever difference of opinion may 
bave existed in regard to the bridge, wisdom and econ- 
‘omy both indicate that the work should now be car- 
ried forward as rapidly as possible. The past litiga- 
tion has been an expensive affair, as the interest on 
the capital invested has been a dead loss all the time 
work has been. suspended. When both York 
Brooklyn begin to reap the advantages of a connecting 
bridge, there will doubtless be more unanimity of opin- 
ion about it. 


Street Delmonico’s”—a restaurant where 80 many mem- 
orable feasts have been served—has been demolished 
to make room fora mercantile structure. The changes 
marked by this dismantled corner are noteworthy as 


| showing the growth of the city, and the rapid increase 


claim, which it certainly is. One point he urges | 
to invest in unproductive buildings and real es- | 


The last words of the appeal are touching, and 
should arouse the sympathies of the adherents 


Prefect of the Seine-has already notified the | 


ent, ood sense are universally com- 


It is noteworthy that the Catholic popere give - 


That noted building known as the “Fourteenth | 


of commerce and trade. When the famous caterers 
first located themselves in Fourteenth Street, about 
eighteen years ago, that thoroughfare was a fashion- 
able promenade, com of handsome residences, 
and altogether destitute of shops. Indeed, it was con- 
sidered quite “ up town,” and so far distant from basi- 
ness centres as to raise a doubt in many minds as to 
the success of a great restaurant in that locality. But 
the Delmonico brothers had already won a reputation 
which allured customers; and after years of prosper- 
ity, yielding to the city’s growth, they moved farther 
up town, and of the old Fourteenth Street house there 
now remains only memories of elaborate dinners, ele- 
gant receptions, brilliant parties, and balls. It is easy 
to foresee that in another score of years still greater 
changes will be experienced in New York city than 
even the past twenty years have wrought. 


Reports from the unfortunate city of Memphis in- 
dicate that most of the better class of citizens have 
made their arrangements to spend the sunimer at the 
North, in the anticipation of an epidemic when warm 
weather comes. | 


We are not likely to be troubled with much snow in 
New York now that April showers are near, yet in re- 
membrance of past inconveniences it is of interest to 
know that more than eight years ago the city authori- 
ties of London offered a prize for any invention for 
removing snow from the streets. Seventeen schemes 
were submitted. The sncceseful apparatus has been 
in operation every year since. It consists simply of an 
inclined plate of iron, fixed below a man-hole leading 
to the main sewer. Under thie plate are ranged gas- 
burners. The snow carted from the adjoining thor- 
_ oughfares is shovelled down the man-hole grating, 
falls on the heated plate, is reduced to water, and 
| passes away down the sewer. The consumption of 
_ gas is very moderate, and the cost is said to be much 
_ less than that incurred by carting away the snow on 
the old system. ‘The apparatus,” says the Engineer, 
_ “has proved extremely successful, and the invention 


A movement has been made in this city for the re- 
Nef of the sufferers at Szegedin, Hungary. Reports 
| are conflicting as to the number of lives lost, but it_is 
| probable they must be reckoned by thousands; and 
Many more thousands of houseless refugees are in 
pressing need. At the latest accounts the waters 
which flooded the city were slowly subsiding. 


_ Those who have been in the habit of visiting the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art hold in most pleasant 
remembrance the magnificent collection of poreelains 
belonging to Mr. Avery which has been on exhibition 
there. The entire collection, however, was never in 
' the Museum. The whole is now exhibited to the pub- 
lic at the gallery on Broadway near Fourteenth Street, 
and is offered for sale. Every specimen is remarkable 
for its exceptional beauty, and many of them are su- 
perb. The feeling is strongly expressed that such a 
rare collection should not be dispersed, neither should 
New York lose it. The price at which it is offered is 
$35,000, and it would be a most valuable and important 
permanent addition to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


It appears from statements made by the best-in- 
formed writers on the subject that the population of 
China must remain an open question, in consequence 
of the absence of trustworthy official data. But esti- 
mates and figures are given which lead to the conclu- 
sion that the population is about 450,000,000. 


An exchange mentions fiye things which “ 
man can do better than any one else:” Poke a fire;, 
put on his own hat; edit a newspaper; tell a story, 


time-table. | 

In the “ toy-making” regions—as they are often call- 
ed—of Germany and Switzerland for many long years 
it has been the custom of whole families to cut out 
and carve wooden toys by hand. The youngest as well 
as the oldest have engaged in the work, although the 
toys brought but a very little money—two or three 
cents only for scores of little knives, forks, plates, etc. 
Recently machinery has been introduced, manufacto- 
ties have been opened, and making toys by hand has 


after another man has begun it; examine a railway | b 


bad its day. But do the pensants. starve in conan. b 


quence? By no means. Men, women, and children 
are still employed, and they earn more money and 
work lesstime. Toys are cheaper than ever, but more 
of them are sold. Busy, thriving villages have sprung 
up, drawing into prosperous business relations a scat- 
tered population. Useful inventions are the true help- 
ers of the working-people. 


In response to an appeal from the Néw York Flower’ 
Mission for contributions of pictures to be sent to the 
hospitals connected with the United States forts in 
the far West, many packages were received and dis- 
tributed. An extract from a letter to the secretary of 
the Flower Mission will be read with interest : 

“ Fort Mowrana, Febrwary 24. 

“....The pictures have just artived, delayed a little 
from the fact that our mountain stage-roads, or rather 
trails, from the railroad terminus 350 miles away, have 
been almost buried in snow for everal weeka. 

“Our post trader has kindly offered to present me 
with black-walnut frames for sixteen or twenty of the 
largest ina and as soon as he can procure them 
Is aye m hung. Neither my ‘ boys’ nor my- 
self, however, ld t to have them framed, and so 
they are tacked to the walls in the ward and sitting- 
room, and the hospital is transformed. I wish I pen 2 
repeat for you a tithe of the expressions of gratitude 
and pleasure which I have heard about the kind friends 
who so promptly and generoats!y nded to my ap- 
peal. assured that their kind interest in and sym- 
pathy for the far-away soldiers are not lightly received 


nor soon forgotten ; and I trust that the silent agency © 


of the varied pictures their kindness has enabled me 


to place constantly before my patients will in manya . 


case stir old remembrances, and awaken early refinin 
influences too often lost or crusted over in the roug 
life of camp and bivouac....Again accept collective 
and individual thanks for your kindly sympathy and 
words, and assure the associatés of the New York 
Flower Mission that their kindness will ever be held 
grateful remembrance by many a ‘ boy in blue.’ 
“Very 
** Harry GARBANzEt, Hospital Steward.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Epwin Lanpsere used to tell a beautiful story 
of a dog-stealer of his acquaintance, who once restred 
to a friend of Sir Edwin a valuable epaniel, two weeks 
after the time agreed upon when the matter was ne- 

tiated. Sir Edwin upbraiding the man for his de- 

ay, the latter finally said, ‘‘ Well, the truth is, Sir Ed- 
win, 

to whom I sold him for twenty guineas. She never 
higgled about the price, and she was so fond of the 
dog, { didn’t think it would be Christian not to let her 
have a few days’ pleasure of him.” 


Stylish lady holding a lap-dog is about ready to. 


leave the car. Dog manifests impatience. Lady says, 
** Wait, darling, till mamma puts on her gloves.” Pas- 
sengers roar with laughter. 


A hangman being asked by a stranger what trade 
he pursued, replied that he was a finisher. ! 


A French duel resulted fatally the other day. The 
horses of one of the duellista ran away, as be was re- 


turning from the frontier, and killed him. This ought. _ 


to moderate the French enthusiasm for duelling. 


In one of the interior counties, the other day, Robert | 


Guile and Mary Williams were married. Now is she 
** Mary of R. Guile ?” 


*“*You never saw my hands as dirty as that,” said a 
ore mother to her little girl. ** No, but yqyr ma 
»” was the reply. 


When a man presents himself before a putlic andi- 


ence, it often a that his body is inclined to sink | 


while his head sw ! 

‘A man was selling mucilage for twenty-five cents a 
hottie - He said it*was the best mucilage ever rfade. 
During the war it iad mended lines of battle after they 
ad been broken. 


In a letter to a friend & young lady states that she. 
is not engaged, but she sees a cloud ve the horizon 
about as large asa man's hand. ; 


= 


A man went into a clothing store the other day, and 
after picking out some very fine cloth, said: “‘I want 
to make my father a present of an overcoat. Just 
measure it for me. Of course it will be teo big for 
him, but it’s pretty good wearing cloth, and as the old 
man’s in bad health, Ill have to wear it sooner or later 


anyway. Just make it a little broad across the shoul- 
ders,” . | 


| MELICAN. MAN MUST GO. 
[From a recent. Cartoon in the “ Pekin Illustrated Weekly.”) 


at 
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u see I had to steal him back from an old lady. 
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“Yus, thank God, we have captured the Capitol, and 
in 1880 onr man will walk up to the White House steps 
and take his seat in the Presidential chair. Then { 
will our glorious triumph be complete. Then will we \ 
proceed to tear your amendments from the Constitu- 
tion, and trample them in the mire. Then will we Vester : 
break the shackle you have forged for the free, sov- 
ereign, and independent Commonwealths of the Union. 
Then will we recognize the right of secession—a right vr a 
that is not dead, but sleeping. Then will we decorate \ Ke ; * | 
the Capitol with the pictures of Davis and LEE and . 
Stuart, and all the glorious leaders of a cause that is a yy 
not lost, but living still. Yes, thank God, we have 
captured the Capitol, and from that coigne of vantage | 
we propose to rule the Republic in a way that will | 
make your Radical laws and your Radical leaders for- | 
ever odious in America,” said the conqueror, and 
“flapped his wings and crowed exultingly with all his = | | | 
might. An Eagle sailing through the air pounced upon 
him, and carried him off in his talons. The vanquished 
henceforth with undisputed mastery.” A 
= 
_VU.SAMS FARM ZY, 


THE FIGHTING COCKS AND THE EAGLE—A FABLE (?). _— 
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FLOODING THE SAHARA. — 


‘Two plans have been set before the public 
with regard tothe great project of flooding the 
immense basin of Sahara, known as E) Juf, which 
is now generally conceded to be the bed of a for- 
mer-inland sea. One of these plans is so far in 
actual operation that preliminary surveys are now 
in progress, under the direction of M. Ferpinanp 
pe Lesseps, to test the feasibility of cutting a 
canal from Cabs, on the coast of Tunis, to let 
the waters of the Mediterranean into the great 
central depression. Our illustrations show the 
surveying parties at work at different points 
along the proposed route of tlie qanal. Reports 
from these parties are very favorable. They find 
the soil free from serious obstacles to engineer- 
ing work, generally sand to a great depth, resting 
on a calcareous foundation. They entertain no 


_ doubt that the work can be more easily accom- 


plished than the excavatioh of the Suez Canal. 
The other plan is that of re-opening the ancient 
outlet of the inland sea to the Atlantic, at a place 
called Boca Grande, or Great Mouth, and thus 
filling with water the vast depression of El Juf, 
which lies far below the level of the ocean. 
This basin, irregular in shape, extends from 
within twelve miles of the sea-coast to as far 
south as the regions of Azawad and Walata, to 
the north of Timbuctoo. The greatest length of . 
this depression is given at about 500 miles, and 
the greatest breadth at about 120 miles, alto- 


gether covering an area of about 60,000 square 


miles. The breadth of E] Juf is much greater in 
the south, but toward the northwest it seems 
gradually to get narrower, terminating in the 
great-channel which in former years connected 
it with the Atlantic Ocean. There can not be 
any doubt but that’ E] Juf at one time formed 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, and that the connec- 
tion existed within hbeoris times seems clear 
enough. Upon the‘cause which led to the drying 
up of the Elf Juf Sea the classic writers are not 
very clear. It is recorded by Dioporvs SicuLvs 
that, according to ancient tradition, a lake called 
Hesperides, in the portion of the Sahara now oc- 
cupied by El Juf, was suddenly dried up. Arab 
traditions point out that severdl depressions in 
the Sahara were covered with water in a.p. 681, 
but since the year 1200 the water gradually dis- 
appeared. 

It is clear from research and the physical ehar- 
acter of the whole region that the waters of El 
Juf disappeared by the gradual accumulation of 
sand across the movth of the channel or chan- 
nels which formed the connection between it and 
the Atlantic Ocean, and which finally cut off the 
water supply. Thus separated from the sea, 
the vertical rays of the sun would soon reduce 
El Juf to the vast salt region it now appears. 
Shells, pebbles, and other marine remains are 
scattered throughout the entire district, bearing 
witness to the fact that its surface was covered 
at no remote period by the waves of the Atlantic. 
The bed of El Juf is said-by the Arabs to be 
much lower than the ocean. According to the 
observations of Captain Ritey and others, it would 
appear to be about two hundred feet below the 
sea-level—a statement in which the sailors of 
Canary, who know the place, concur. 

The Belta Valley, supposed to have formed the 


‘connection between the Atlantic Ocean and El 


Juf, was placed by travellers to the south of Cape 
Juby, and called by the natives Sakiet E] Hamra, 


the name of the Belta being unknown to them. | 


Boca Grande, or Great Mouth, which forms the 

entrance, has the appearance of a Gibraltar on a 

small scale. It is formed between perpendicular 

rocks rising to a height of about two hundred 

feet above the sea, with a width of about two 

miles and a half, having a sand-bar across, about 

thirty feet at the south end and ten feet at the 

north, and about three hundred yards across. In 
stormy weather the waves break furiously against 
this bar. There is also a strong current setting 
continually against. the shore, which caused the 
accumulation of sand that ultimately separated 
Ei Juf from the Atlantic. The Sakiet E] Hamra 
channel appears to widen considerably inland; a 
range of mountains at a long distance from the 
shore stretches from north to south, but opposite 
the Boca Grande there is almost a perpendicular 
The bed of this chan- 
nel is said to be incrusted with marine salt. Cap- 
tain Ritzy, who travelled over many miles of it, 
says there could be no doubt in the mind of any one 
who should view it that the bank of this valley 
was worn by the sea at a comparatively modern 
period; he also states that the channel was not 
more than ten miles wide where he passed it, but 
was very broad within, and extended a great way 
into the country, which seems clearly to prove 
that this valley was the northwest extremity of 
the great basin of El Juf, which became narrow- 
er as it approached the ocean. 

The importance of the advantages to be gain- 
ed by the accomplishment of this vast enterprise 
can hardly be overestimated. Soudan has a pop- 
ulation of about 38,000,000 of the. most intelli- 
gent and energetic of all the African races. They 
have successively been brought under the influ- 
ence of Carthaginian, Roman, Egyptian, and 
Mohammedan civilization. They have formed 
themselves into independent states, and possess 
numerous walled towns of commercial impor- 
tance. They have established laws and educa- 
tion, and stamped out many of the worst forms 
They cultivate the soil, 
and carry on several branches of manufacture 
with remarkable success. The people of Soudan 
receive their supply of European merchandise 
across the Sahara from the ports of Morocco, 


Algeria, Tunis, and Tripoli—a system of commu- 


nication with the outer world which has existed 
for thousands of years. Caravans proceeding 


by any of these routes can only make one jour- 
ney a year, traversing about 2000 miles of mount- 
ainous and difficult country before the nearest 
market of Soudan is reached. These paths, for- 


\ 


| SOZODONT 


merly.used by the merchants of antiquity, now 


serve the Arab caravans. Notwithstanding all 
these difficulties, the annual value of the trade 
between the northern ports and Soudan amounts 
to about $4,000,000. An easier mode of transit 
would. evidently lead to a large development of 
this trade. 

The distance from Cape Juby to Timbuctoo, 
on the Upper Niger, is about 800 miles of almost 
level country, thus being 1200 miles shorter than 
the present routes, On the line proposed by 
Mr. Macxenzix there are no less than forty-two 
stations, with plenty of water. He thinks that 
caravans could make three journeys a year by it 
with ter ease than one by the present roads. 
Therefore, without any outlay whatever for roads, 
an annual trade of $12,000,000 would soon be es- 
tablished. To attain this object all that is neces- 
sary is to form a commercial station at Port St. 
Bartholomew, Cape Juby, where the climate is 
equal to that of Madeira and Canary, obtain the 
protection of the Berber chiefs of Western Saha- 
ra (under whose protection the present trade is 
carried on), and place agents in the principal 
towns on the road to Timbuctoo. The road to 
Central Africa would then be practically opened 
to commerce through a healthy country, and from 
a point within nine days’ sail of European shores. 

With the Sahara flooded direct navigation with 
Europe would be established. And thus will also 
be opened a more extensive market for American 

s. We have heard of the desert being made 
“to blossom as the rose ;” it is certainly a fasci- 
nating idea that a vast and arid waste is to be 
covered by a portion of the waters of the mighty 
Atlantic. And if this’ opening up of the interior 
of Africa to civilization and commerce is to abol- 
ish the African ee with all its attendant 
horrors, then do we t earnestly wish it a 
hearty gods 


Dr. Pirrce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets are 


. sugar-coated and enclosed in glass bottles, their 


virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with pills put up in cheap wooden or paste- 
board boxes. For all diseases where a laxative, 
alterative, or purgative is indicated, these little 
Pellets will give the most perfect satisfaction. 
Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 


A Hovsenotp Perrome.—Every family able to a 
precios and enjoy the pleasure afforded by a real 

ealthful and delicious perfume, should 
selves with the genuine Murray & Lanman‘s Florida 
Water. It is the most delightful and most lasting of 
all fragrant waters.—[Com. 


Buare’s Prtits.—Great English Remedy for Gout and 
Rheumatism. All Druggists have them.—{Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


**By a thorough of the natural laws which 
eo the operations of tion and nutrition, and 
y e fine properties of well- 
our breakfast 


selected 
e which may 


y 
moaning ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a’ 
properly articl the Civil 
Sold only in soldered tins, labelled * 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 
London, Eng. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 


Preserve the beauty of the 
teeth with SOZO . 
and then, when the hair is sil- 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


NECLECT 


YOUR 


Is a wholesome Botanical gay and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mou Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 


It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the enamel, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible, 


TURKISH CARPETS, 


We have a large and choice assortment of India, 
Turkish, and Persian Carpets and Rugs of 
all sizes, Also, Canton Matting, which we are 
offering at retail, and ladies are specially invited to 
examine ourstock, ARCHER & BULL, 
177 Water St., two blocks from Fulton Ferry. 


Manufacturer of 

> Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
fm sale and retail. Send for Circular and 


Price-List. 347 Broome St., N. ¥. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1976. Ms 


put up. 
grocers, liquor merchants, Jr., 
le Agent, 78 John S8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029, 


CARDS, no two alike, Chromo, &c., with 
50 name, 10c.. GEO. I. REED Co., Nassau, N. ¥. 


of bottles sold daily, and pronounced ye 
of all schools to be marvellous in its 

sults. Good for man and beast. 
gists. Pint and Quart bottles, 50c. and $1 


LAZELL, MARSH, & GARDINER, 


TRADE MARK. 


JOHN 8. BROWN & SONS, Belfast, Ireland, 
Manufacturers of Table-Linen, Sheetings, Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, Shirting Linen. All sealed. 
Warranted to give satisfaction in wear. At all retail 


dry goods stores. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 
STONE IN THE BLADDER, CATARRH OF THE 
BLADDER, DIABETES, G 
DEPOSIT, CHILDHOOD WEAK 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


4s a wash for the complexion, has no 


Is always triumphant over Inflammation. Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia yield at once to its soothing influence. 


It cures Wounds, Bruises, Burns 
or Scalds, Piles, Boils, Erysipelas, , Con- 
racted rd ; removes soreness at once from 


Cords, 
Corns, Chilblains, and Bunions; curing them. Sto 
Bleeding; saving life in man 


icians 
eficial re- 


Sold by all Drug- 


‘Wholesale Agents, 


SAMUEL GERRY & 00., Proprietors, 
Office, 237 Broadway, N.Y. 


» Young America Press Co., 
35 Murray St., New York, 
manufacture a of hand, self-ink 
and rotary p in 
ce L3Oto incl 
Centennial, Youn 
America, Cottage, Light- 
ming and celebrated ing 
mach r new press, 
United States Jobber. for 
and excellence is unrivall 


MIN 


.a letter for trial pac 


TON'S TILES 


Curva Works, 


Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 


Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 


THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
: 604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
The only representatives in the United States for 
the above : 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE, 


y will Mothers persist 
von for their babies what they 
would not take for themselves. 
For Protection from the Sun or 
Rain,use an Umbrella. Can be put 

on old styles. Send for circular to 
=, L. P. TIBBALS 
820 Broadway, New York. 
Beware of Imitations. 


BOWKER’S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers, 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
sufficient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘* How to 
make House Plants Bloom, Lo Professor Maynard, of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College. BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CoO., 43 Chatham 8t., Boston; 
3 Park Place, New York. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y. 

One Hundred Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. ration for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. | 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD —Vitalized Phos- 
phates. Physicians have prescribed 160,000 pack- 


| Back to the Old Home. 


Carpets, Rags, and Upholstery cid, 
J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 224 8t. 


CARPETS 


Moquettes, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 


ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


‘EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS 


Coulas, Ghiordes, Ouchac, Ferehan, Kho- 
rassan, Daghestan, Kurdistan, 


Kilhissar, Hedjas, 
and Beautifal Djidjim Portieres, 
UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON FLANNELS, AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS, 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY 
ARTICLE NOT AS REPRESENTED. : 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION, 


BRANCH STORE: 
{zounstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pearl at, 
~~ ALBANY, NEW YORK. 


J. & O. JOHNSTON. 


Every genuine needle is thus stamped. Buy 


Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., j 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 


Harper's Half- Hour Series 


LATEST ISSUES. 


‘ 15 CENTS EACH. 

Afghanistan. By A. G. Constable. 

The Awakening. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 

Lady Carmichael’s Will and other Christmas Stories. 
The Sorrow of a Secret. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
‘Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 

A Dark Inheritance. By Mary Cecil Hay. 

Some Recollections of Rufus Choate. 

The Romance of a Back Street. By F. W. Robinson. 
Tender Recollections of Irene Macgillicuddy. © 


20 CENTS EACH. 
John; or, Our Chinese Relations. By T. W. Knox | 
An International Episode. By Henry James, Jr. 


Daisy Miller. By Henry James, Jr. ° 
"Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. By Besant and Rice. 
Oliver Goldsmith's Poems. 


Behind Blue Glasses. By F. W. Hacklander. <4 

Hand-Book to Pottery Palatibe. By J.C. L. Sparkes. 
By Mary Cecil Hay. 

The Lady of Launay. By Anthony Trollope. 


25 CENTS EACH. 
Oliver Goldsmith’s Plays. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles Lamb. — 
Stories from Virgil. By A. J. Church. 


» Professor Pressensee. By John Esten Cooke. 


Squire Pani. Translated by Mary A. Robinson. 
Spanish Literature. By Helen 8. Conant. 

A Sussex Idyl. By Clementina Black. 

Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitford. 
Modern France. By George M. Towle. 

Ca” A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 
Series will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid,to any 
part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, . 
postage Sree. 

“Harper's Half-Hour Series" will be supplied in 
Cloth for 15 cents per volume in addition to the price 
Of the respective volumes in paper covers. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Squars, New Yore. 

HE ONLY DIPLOMA and medal at the Cen- 
tennial was to Payson’s,.Ind Ink. 

delibility.” Sold by all Druggists and Stationers. 


curing all forms of Nervous Disease a 
Debility. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, N. re 


RYAN’S TASTELESS VERMIFUGE—The 
Peerless Worm Remedy and Mother’s favorite—25c. 


> 
| 
; 
equal. Itis distinguished for its cooling 
and soothing properties, removing 
Tan, Sunburn, Freckles, Redness 
| end Roughness of the Skin, 
| %, etc., curing Chapped Hands * 
and allaying the irrita- 
%, Gage tion caused by the 
On bites of mosqui- 
& 
04%, toes and other 
annoying 
| Best Sewing Machine in the Worid. 
Beautiful, Swift, 
small quantity sponge, OF oot-bath re- Durable, Simple, 
moves all soreness from and limb. Hundreds 
Strong, Light, 
| Silent. Easy. 
The great popularity of this machine has induced 
. dealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious . a 
of ouch articles of. diet that a constitution may be | 3 N 
ually built up until strong enou resist every 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a ~, material. Circulars free Speci- 
( 
"4 Np a 
= 
Dr. C. E. Shoemaker’s Book on Deafness and 
Diseases of the Ear and CATAR 
. their r treatment, espe- RH 
“ cially Heer. 
| these and a sure, 
‘ harmless —~ cure. A book every 
ve. Sent toall. Address 
Dr.0. 
66 BITTERS,*? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS. 


Enclose 10 cents for Illustrated Catalogue and Price- 
List to JOHIN BOGERS, 1155 Broadway, N. Y. 


colored an 
by 
LIEBIG COMPANYS 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING SO » MADE 
DISHES, AND 8 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for -which 
nations should feel teful.”—See Medical 
ancet,” h Medical Journal,” &c. 
CAUTI TION. eg ee only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 


wholesale onl] a 43 Mark 
e, London, 

Beautiful 

Water-Lily. Strong 

b mail “2 or 

FREE. 


“DEM GOLDEN SLIPPERS” 


Is in the ** SCORE,”’ No. 17. Double 18 

pages; 7 full — of Music, worth $2 30 in sheet 

PE ishers, 

- 638 Washington Boston, Mass. 


PIANO SELF-ACCOMPANIST, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Book containing a —— method for Piano or Organ | 


(no notes used),whereby a n can at once learn all 
the chords,and accompany themselves to any tune in the 
60 popular airs, or an ever writ- 

on receipt of price, $1. Address MUNROE 
PUBLISHIN G CO., Office, Piano Warerooms, 47 East 
12th St., near Broadway, x. Y. Agents Wanted. 


cy 
counterfeit, 


EAFNESS and CATARRH.—A 
who had suffered for years from Deafness 
Catarrh was —_ by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
gratitude t hér to send the recipe, 
ot change any one sim larly afflicted. Address 

LEGGRTT, Jersey City, N. J. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


RELIABLE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, ( One Year........$4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year....... 
SIX subscriptions, one year................20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January,\and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
ember of each year. * 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
_ Of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Squart, New York. 
SEND 3c STAMP and receive‘ sample 
# FOLIO, containing 18 pages 
of new music, nearly $8 00. 


Washingto t., Boston, 


TADIE Send 50c. for 3 Fingerpuffs 
9 and one eet Parisian Friz- 

zets, to SICARDI, Real Hair Mfg Co., 
203 Grand St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

TCHING SORES, Salt Rheum, Tetter 

and Eruptions of the Scalp, Body, and Limbs, cur 
by NORTON’S 'S OINTMEN Its first touch allays at 
once the agonizing and itching sensation. 50 cents, 
at at Drug Stores, ce, 499 Greenwich St., New York. 


MILITARY 


LAYS. Dialogues, Colored 
HAPPY Ht Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free y 
HAPP HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St., - 


HARPER & BROTHERS, | 


Franklin Square, New York, | WANTED. 


Publish the only authentic and Tr American 
edition of Mr. Stanley’s great work, 


Lt the Dark Continent 


Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it, 

or forfeit $500. New articles, patent- 

sent free to all. Address 
HIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t.,N.Y. 


| 5 yee sada &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
vv Chromo Cards, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


WOOD MANTELS stamp. for Circular. 


Epwarp G. & Co. 76 Harrison A ve., 


.subject of which the book treats. 


ORTON'S COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. 


Mailing Price, $2 10; Introduction, $1 50; Exchange, $1 23. 


The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole 


animal kingdom as a unit; in the comparative study of the development and varia- 
tions of organs and their functions, from the simplest to the most complex state ; 


‘in withholding systematic zoology until the student has mastered those structural 


affinities upon which true classification is founded; and in being fitted for high 
schools and mixed schools by its language and Stustrations, yet going far enough 


to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the oer course of 


any college. 

B.A Strong, Prin pal of High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. “We al liking ‘Or- 
ton’s Zoology’ much.” 

Wray Beattie, Prof. of Language in Iowa Wesleyan University. “ We are nearly 
half-way through the ‘ Zoology,’ and it. gives the greatest satisfaction. It is vastly 
ahead of any other text-book on that subject that I have seen.” | 


E. W. Birge, Prof. jin University of Wisconsin. “I consider it decidedly the best 
text-book on general zoology for use in our schools and colleges.” 


Samuel Lockwood, Superintendent of Schools, Monmouth Co., N. z.| « The book 
is timely, and ais a text-book in zoology has not.its equal in the language. ria | 


John Swett, Principal of Girls High School, San Francisco, Cal. “ We are using 
450 copies of ‘ Orton’s Zoology,’ which is a splendid text-book.” 


T. B. Stowell, Principal of State Normal and Training School, Cortland, WN. ¥: 
“Please send mie seventy copies of ‘ Orton’s Zoology’ at introductory rates.” 


"Charles A. Morey, Principal of State Normal School, Winona, Minn. “ Onr teach- 


er, Miss Brechlill, likes the ‘Orton’s Zoology’ very much. Accept my wishes 
for your work.” 


DALTON'S PHYSIOLOGY AND 


The latest edition contains an additional chapter of 22 pages on Anatomy. 
Mailing Price, $117; Introduction, 83 cts.; Exchange, 66 cts. 


This book is intended as a means of instruction in physiology and hygiene for 
pupils and general readers who have no previous knowledge on medical subjects. - 

It is believed that it will be found to’ present a full, simple, and authentic 
exposition of sciengific physiology, brought up to the standard of, the present day, 


and that, by its arrangement and illustrations, it will facilitate very congderntty the | 


popular study of this important subject. } ; 
E, D. Blakeslee, Prof. of Natural Sciences, State Normal and 


Training ‘School, 
Potsdam, N. ¥. “We have used ‘ Dalton’s Physiology’ in the classes of this institu-- 


tion for three years. It is in all respects, as tested by the work of six successive 
classes, an eminently satisfactory text-book.” | | 

J. B. Roberts, Principal of High School, Indianapolis, Ind. “We are using ‘Dalton’s 
Physiology,’ and are much pleased with it.” | 

F. A. Hill, Principal of High School, Chelsea, Mass. “I think ‘Dalton’s Physiology’ 
an admirable work. The book works well with teachers and scholars, ; and merits. a 
generous patronage.” 


J.T. Scovill, Prof. of Natural Solence in the Indiana State Normal School “y 


use ‘ Prof. Dalton’s Physiology ’ because I think it contains just what can be'made of 
practical value without a load of useless details.” | 

W. H. Stewart, Prof.in F 
Physiology’ in the class-room, I can say that no ovate has more imi sihd 
me.” | 


NORDHOFF'S: 
POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. 


Mailing Price, 88 cts. ; Introduction, 56 cts.; Exchange, 45 eta. 


The school edition of this admirable treatise has been thoroughly revised, and 
several important features have been added which materially increase its value as a 
text-book. The new chapter’on the elementary rules for the conduct of deliberative 
assemblies gives within the aompass of a few pages the substance of a “ Speaker’s 
Manual.” Debating societies, and public meetings of every kind, will find it a most 


valuable aid in preserving otder and facilitating the despatch of business. An 


Appendix contains the Constitution of the United States, with questions upon it, 
referred to article, section, artd clause; thé Declaration of Independence, and Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address. A carefully prepared Index facilitates nT to any 


A. P. Peabody, Prof. of Christian Morals in Harvard University wt lei | he to 
give my unqualified recommendation of ‘ Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans,’ 
as a text-book for schools-and academies. It is, so far as I know, the only book of 
its kind, and its place would not be filled by any three or four other books together.” 

J. B, Sewell, Prof. of Rhetoric, Oratory, and English Literature in Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. “‘Nordhoff’s Politics’ would be an admirable book in one — 
schools, and even for the first or second year in college.” 

D. A. Payne, President of Wilberforce University, Xenia,O. “I have abtertiined to 
introduce ‘Politics for Young Americans’ inte our school. Please send me fifty 
copies at introduction price.” 

W. H. Payne, Superintendent of Public Schools, Adrian, Mich. “I do not know of 
any book on civil so admirably adapted for use in our pablis 


edtslogue and descriptive circulars of Harper & Broruers’ and 
college text-books will be mailed free to any teacher or school-officer on applica- 
tion. Correspondence regarding books for examination, terms of introduction, 


"HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin New York, 


College, Shelbyville, Ky. “After testing ‘Dalton’s | 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH MEN OF Editea by Joun 
Mortey, . 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume, 

The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
foe. MunTo. — Goldsmith. By 
Wiurtam Biack.—Hume. By Professor 
—Shelley. Ry J. A. Symonvs.—Sir Walter Scott. 
‘By R. H. Hvrron.—Edward Gibbon. By J.C. Mor- 

1soN,—Samuel Johnson, By Lesiix Sreruxn. 

Il. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 
ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 
Notes by Ropert P. Kerr, Ph.D. 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


I. 

THE PURITAN. New England Two Hnun- 
dred Yeays Some Account of the Life of Rub- 
ert Pike; the Puritan who Defended the Quakers, 
Resisted | Clerical Domination, and Opposed the 
Witchcraft Prosecution. By James S. Pixs. 
Cloth, $100. 


GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conqper and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Oxrver 
GoLpsMITH. posmo, Paper, 25 cents ; ‘Cloth, 40 cents. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations <A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Tisomas W. Knox. 
Paper, 20\cets ; Cloth, 35 cénts. 

VI. ; 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Conp d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military 
Financia¥ Industrial, Religious, and Edutationa 
Condition of the French People. By Greonree M. 

Tow Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

wees” 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Romance Period, _—Clas- 
sical Perjod; — Modern Period. By Evernr Law- 
RENCE. §$ vols., 32mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 
40 cents each. vin. 


BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady ANNE Biunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account’ of the Arabe and their Horses, by 

. Map and Sketches by the Author. Svo, 

Cloth, $2 50. 


Ix. 
JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. By 
Danigt Deror. 10 cents. 


x. 
HISTORY. OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Charch, from the Accession of 
Heury VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century. By G.G. Perry, M.A. Withan 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the History of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 


' of America. By J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8vo, 


Cloth, $2 50, 
XI. 


AFGHANISTAN, By Major A. G. 32mo, 
Paper, 15 ceuts; Cloth, 30 cents 


| XIL. 
THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. ‘32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

ali 

CRABB’S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 
Copious Hlustrations and Examples drawn from the 
Writers, To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Grorar Ceanp, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, $56 pp., 

Cloth, $2 50, 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 


What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thought 
Spoke Concerning Him. Edited ‘by E.T. 
12me, Cloth, $1 50. xv 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay's Hi&tory of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, » pr rinted from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition, 8vo, Gilt Tops, Supérfine Paper, and 

- Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These evel bere in except where otherwise 


Quaker Consins. By cents. 

Coward By F. W. Rosinson. 15 

The Clover Foot. By M. Brapvos. 15 cents, 

The of Invermoy. By M. C. Stretine. 15 cts. 

All or Nothing, By Mrs. Casuzn Hogy. 15 ceuts. 

Within the Precincts, By y Mrs, Ovrpuant. 15 cents. 

Vixen. By Miss M. E. Buaimor. 15 cents. 

The Last of Her Line. 15 ‘cente. 

The Awakening. By S. 15 

Captain Nelson. By Saver, ApaMs Drake. 75cents. 

Within Sound of the Sea. “10 cents, 

Kelverdale. By the o or Desakr. 15 cents, ~ 

A True Marriage. By 15 cents. 

An International Episode. By Henny James, Jr. 20 
cents. Hole | 


Harren & Broriers toill send any of the abore 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United Statea, on perp of the of the price. 


Haurrn’s wailed a free on receipt of 


Nine Cents in stanipes. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.. y. 


G OLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. ‘Costly 
outfit free. Address & Co., Augusta, Me. 


A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


$66 free. Address H. Haturtt & Co., Portland, Me. 
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SENDING DICK APTER HARRY. 
Six of reso ssa a Dozen of the Other. 


MILYE & GO, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y., 
Deal in U. 8. Lpovernmnent Securities, and State, City, 


and 
sell. ON COMMISSION, for cash or on 
margin, all securities dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 
Allow interest on deposits subject to pe at sight, 
and make advances on approved collate 

JAMES A. TROWBRIDGE, DONALD 2 MACKAY, 

LATHAM A. FISH 


& Broadway, New 
G27 Chestnut Street, 


SAFE & SCALE CO.,. 


sim m ply one patient. to Mowres 


have me the most ular medic 
of ills and. all Mialarial d 
eases, Druggists cents (50-50). 


See pam ener De Cc. C. Moo n Malaria,” sent 
free on oa application, 68 Cortlandt mreet, New York. 
Mention this paper. Tria) box Free to sny ‘Minister. 


HARPER’S 


CTs. 
12. CAPTAIN NELSON. A Romance of Colo- 


nial Days. By Samuel Adams Drake......... 75 


ll. THE VIRGINIANS IN TEXAS. A Story for 
Young Old Folks and Old Young Folks. By 


10. COUSIN- POLLY’S GOLD MINE. By Mrs, 


9. LIKE UNTO LIKE. By Sherwood Bonner.. 75 
8 OLD SLIP WAREHOUSE. By Mary A. Den- . 


7, BLUSH ROSES. By Clara Francis Morse..... 50 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. By Matilda Despard. 6) | 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A 


Story Of 75 
4. MAG. A Story of To-Day .............. aS 3 50 
5. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Dela- 

ware River. By Alma Calder............ obee 20 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. By Alice Perry.. 7 


All of the above are in, Octavo, with Ornamental Paper 


8. 
- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
gm” Haurer & Brornens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United | 
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Important: to Mothers. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 


children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable.’ It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


FRAGRANT 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, . 
beautifies, and preserves the TRETH, hard- 


ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
‘Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the .Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


‘An Infallible Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all drnggists. 25 cents per box. 
PREPARED BY 


| DUNDAS DICK & CO., Mf’g Chemists, 


NEw YORK CITY, 


> 
BY 0 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


‘WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


ill Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


SOLD J. 8. BIRCH &  00., Dey’ Dey st. N. Y. 
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HOW THE CHINAMAN MIGHT GAIN PAVOR. 


“YOUMAN’S) 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


ONLY CORRECT STYLE. 
719 and 1105 BROADWAY. 


Liquid Paints, Roofing, Boiler Coverings, 
“Steam Packin; "Sheathings, Fire Proot of Coatings, 


DesCRIPTi 
H.W: “JOH CO. MAIDEN LANE, 


And Cigarettes, 
A Sure Remedy for CaTarru, 
Corp in the Heap, AstTuMa, 
fall Disgasrs of the TuRoat, 
-§ Hay-Fever, Fou) Breath, &c. 
JAMES B. HORNER, 
59 Maiden Lane, N.Y.,U. S.A. 
Sample box by mail, } post- 


‘FROM. EGYPT TO PALESTINE: ‘Through § Si- 
nai, the Wilderness, and. the South Country. 
Observations of a Journey made with Special 
Reference to the History of the Israelites. By 
S. C. Bartiett, D.D., LL.D*, President of Dart- 

. mouth College, and lately Professor in the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. With Maps 
‘and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. (Just 
Ready.) 


“A complete work as to the object aimed at by 
the writer—the gathering together of all that is 
known, and the sifting of much that has been con- 
jectured, concerning the Egyptian higtory of the Is- 

raelites and their exodus from Egypt into Palestine. 
While the writer has kept his aim steadily in view, 
and has availed himself of recent explorations, he has 
also given a charming book of travel, beginning. at 
Rome and ending on the Pheenician coast. He writes 
in an unambitious but attractive style, and impresses 
the reader in every chapter with a feeling of his mas- 
tery of the materials in hand.” ert 


. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


Btates, on receipe of the price. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


- H.C. PARKE, 186 Front S8t., 


Between Fulton St. and Burlit ai He Y. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens. ~ 


STEEL 
PENS. 


In.20 Numbers, of. 
Buglish make, suited to every style 
of writing. A Sample of each, for 
trial, by mail, on receipt of 25 cts. 
Ask your Stationer for the 


MARSHALL’S 
PREPARED CUBEBS 


age prepaid 
g Bold by geiste. | 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0, 


Broadway, cor. 21st:St., 


Dinner Sets, Blue English, 150 pieces.. $27 on 
Chamber Sets, |11 pieces, various colors... 75 


GORHAM MFG. 0, 


Silversmiths. 


Sterling Silver Wares, nO 
fine, of the highest character, and 
GORHAM PLATED WARES, the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 

_ For sale by all first-elass Jewellers 
throughout ‘the United States. 

Manufactories, Providence, R. I. 

Wholesale, No. 37 Union Square. 
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THE MASSACRE AT ISANDULA. 


We may look in vain through the records of 
warfare between civilized and savage nations for 
& more terrible instance of wholesale slaughter 
than that which took place at Isandula, in Zulu- 
land, on the 22d of January. Our readers will 
‘remember that in our last issue a description was 
given of the manner in which the English army 
was divided into four columns at the time when 
final orders were received for an advance into 
Cetywayo’s dominions. The plan of the cam- 
paign, which had not been decided upon without 
due consideration of the probable tactics of the 
Zulu king and the nature of the country which 
was to be invaded, was as follows: It was the in- 
tention of the general commanding for No. 2 
column to act on the defensive until the advance 
into Zululand had been made, and‘the other col- 
umns had established a firm footing there. Ap- 
pearances led to the conclusion that Cerywayo 
would attempt a counter-move, and, profiting by 
_ the absence of the British troops, break across 
the Tugela, and assume the offensive by a series 
of raids into Natal. For the purpose of checking 
this, Colonel Durwrorp was directed to move one 
battalion of his column from Fort Buckingham 
to the junction of the Buffalo and Tugela rivers, 
- While the other two, crossing the latter stream 


— 
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opposite Kranz Kop, were to remain stationary. 


until No, 1 column, under Colonel Pearson, had 
reached Ekowe. The rocket battery and mount- 
ed corps, under Colonel Dyryrorp’s personal 
command, were to join Lord CaELMsrorp’s troops 
at Rourke’s Drift. Thus when the troops crogs- 
ed the Zulu border the invading columns were 
-peduced to three, namely, those at Fort William- 
son, at Rourke’s Drift, and at Bemba’s Kop, 
about twenty-five miles southeast of Utrecht. 
The frontier line was being guarded by detach- 
ments all along the right bank of the Tugela and 
Blood rivers; in rear again of these fortified 
posts the towns of Helpmakaar, Grey Town, Pie- 
termaritzburg, Durban, and Stanger were occu- 
pied by Imperial troops, so that the defenses of 
the colony were by no means neglected, while ev- 
ery precaution was taken to insure the success of 
offensive movements.’ 
The petty engagement of the 12th, resulting in 
the capture of Smayo’s stronghold, had taken 


place, and the English been some ten days with-. 


in the borders of Zululand, when, on the evening 


of the 21st, Colonel Guy, in command of the 3d 


column, and acting under the direct orders of 
Lord CuéLasrorp, sent forward the advance guard, 
composed of a detachment of Carbineers, the 
Natal Mounted Police, a native contingent, and 
others. Jt had been anticipated that opposition 
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would be offered by the Zulus; but no idea of 
their numbers had been formed, nor did the Eng- 
lish imagine for a moment that their camp was 
so situated that the whole strength of Cerywayo’s 
army might at any moment be hurled upon them. 
When the news came that the advance guard had 
been attacked, the main force was di 
move forward. This was done in the foi 
manner; Lord CHeLmsrorD himself andColonel 


_Giyn pushed forward with seven companies of 


the 2-24th, under Lieutenant-Colonel Drcacner, 
Lonspaue’s* Native Contingent, under ‘Major 
Back, 2-24th, and other troops, leaving behind 
as rear guard five companies of the 1-24th, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel PcLLEINE, one company of the 
2-24th, under Lieutenant Popr, and a portion of 
the First Regiment of the Natal Native Contin- 
gent, under Lieutenant-Colonel Durnrorp, with 
the following cavalry: about thirty Natal Car- 
bineers, the Buffalo Border Guard, and about 
twenty-five Newcastle Mounted Riflemen. In ad- 
dition, Colonel Durnrorp had Srxai’s Horse and 
twq guns, under Captain Russett, R.A. There 
were a few artillerymen. The Army Hospital 
Corps, the Commissariat, with a column of Lord 
CHELMSFORD’s, moved forward with the main body 
either on the evening of the 21st or the morning 
of the 22d. | 

The last af thesé troops had scarcely disappear- 


na 


ttl 


ie 


= 


ed, when rumogs became current that the camp | 


was about to be attacked. The rear guard had 


| finished its usual morning march, and outspanned, 
_when Zulu skirmishers were observed on the sur. 
| rounding hills. These skirmishers advanced to- 
' ward the camp, keeping up a desultory fire. The 


camp was pitched in a broken country in a’sort 
of valley with distant surrounding hills. Colonel 
PULLEINE sent skirmishers of his own, who re: 
sponded to the fire of the Zulus. To no one of the 
English officers does it appear at any time to have 
occurred that there could be a strong force of 
savages in the neighborhood. Not until the en- 
emy’s scouts were joined by bodies: of considera- 
ble strength were Colonel Priieise’s skirmish- 
ers recalled, or the troops guarding the camp put 


on the defensive. At last, however, whénthe 


Zulu army began to advance rapidly in regular 
battalions, the alarm became general, and every 
effort was made to organize a suitable defense. 
The Zulus marched directly upon the camp, keep- 
ing up a telling fire until within such a distance 
that they could use their assegais, when they had 
recourse to those weapons. The English kept up 
a steady fire, and great numbers of the savages 
dropped, but their progress was not arrested, the 
places of those who fell being immediately filled 
up by others, | 
While this attack was going on in the rear, a 
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double flank movement was 
executed, by which the wings 
of the. Zulu army surrounded 
the camp. Unfortunately the 
wagons of the English had , 
not been packed “in Laager” 
—that is, so-as to form a de- 
fense—and many of them 
were taken possession of by 
the Zulus. 
had the effect of turning the 
The savages gained pos- 
session of the . ammunition 
~pwagons, and the English were 
‘soon without the means of load- 
ing their weapons. . The affair 
. then became one of absolute 
‘butchery. 
were assegaied as they stood. 
‘They made no charges. 
Zulu host came down with the 
weight of its battalions, ard lit- 
‘erally crushed the small body, 
which could only defend itself 
with the bayonet, and very soon 
it had not even room to use 
‘that. The Zulus picked up the 
dead bodies of their comrades 
and hurled them on the bayo- 
net points of the soldiers, thus 
simply beating down all de- 
The work of. destruc- 
tion was complete. Within 
two hours from the time the 
Zulu skirmishers were seen, 
; there was not a living white 
man in the camp. The am- 
munition, the guns, the com- 
missariat. supplies, the wagons, 
the oxen, all the material of 
the column, fell into the hands 
oftheenemy. Fortunately two 
cannons were spiked by Cap- 
tain Sarrn, Royal Artillery, who 
was assegaied while in the act. 
As far as could be ascertained, 
the Zulus carried away all the 
ammunition and some wagons, 
and destroyed whatever was 
left behind. | 
Among those present during 
this dreadful scene was an of- 
ficer named YounG, who had 
been wounded during the strug- 
gle with Sirayo’s men. Being 
invalided, and not connected 
_ with any regiment, he fired his 
rifle from the corner of a wag- 
on, until he had exhausted his 
ummunit-on, after which he de- 
cided upon attempting to es- 
Fortunately he had a 
good horse, and a desperate 
dash carried him through the 
enemy’s lines justin time. H 
was chased by the Zulus, who 
are swift runners, but couldanot 
outspeed the horse. The last 
sight seen by him as he fled 
from the luckless spot was the 
little body of English troops 
completely 
fighting desperately against 
overwhelming numbers. The 
description as heard from his 
lips by the friends of those en- 
gaged in the conflict was ago- 
+ nizing. The loud yells of the 
Zulus filled the air. 
was no other noise except their 
demoniacal shrieks as the aw- 
ful work was done, not with 
fire-arms, but the short stab- 
g assegai. 
‘ers, Lieutenant CoGHILt and 
Adjutant MELVILLE, both try- 
ing to fight their way through 
the ranks of the savages, the 
one with the colors in his hand, 
which he was vainly endeavor- 
ing to preserve. It is probable 
that. Lieutenant had 
been dispatched for assistance, 
as he was that day acting as 
staff officer to Colonel 
It is said: that 
CoGHILL and MELVILLE 
splendid horsemen,.and 
mounted. 
not, however, so fortunate as 
The place he escaped 
through was, a minute after he 
it, completely blocked. 
He saw it was impossible to 
pierce the dense masses of 
Zulus between him and the 
Drift, so he made for a point 
on the river lower down, where 
he found no Zulus. 
however, to jump the cliff, hap- 
pily only ten feet high. 
had been one hundred he must 
have jumped it, as his pursu- 
ers'were not far behind. His 
horse, having swam a few yards, 
was able to ford the rest of the 
He then rode to Help- 
makaar. 
Native Contingent and others 
were drowned in attempting to swim, but some 
were saved. 
It wili be geen from this 
the Zulu army was completely organized. The 
troops advanced, first throwing owt skirmishers ; 
then, as the battalions came down in mass, using 
their rifles when at long range with considerable 
effect. When near enough to use their own fa- 
miliar weapon, the assegai, they hurled them in 
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THE ZULU WAR—SCENE OF THE BATTLE 


ful disaster to the English arms is due to the 
superior generalship of the Zulus or was as much 
a surprise to them as to their unfortunate vic- 
tims. One theory is that the Zulu army of 
invasjon was making for Natal, and accidentally 
came across the rear guard of Colonel Giyn’s 
column ; the English troops were allowed to cross 
the river at various points; Colonel Giyn’s main 
body was enticed away from its su plies by a 
feint attack, and then the main y of Zulus 
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1. The Scene of the Conflict. 2 Mounted Infantry. 8. Native Contingent. 
OF ISANDULA, WITH LORD CHELMSFORD!'S ADV ANU 


swept down on the baggage guard. The few who 
survived the fearful day speak in the highest 
terms of the manner in which the gallant force 
sustained the assault of the overwhelming hordes 
that ey upon it. The native allies also 
fought’bravely, and it is generally conceded that if 
the camp had been formed “in Laager,” and the 
men could have got hold of the ammunition with 
which it was so generously supplied, the issue of 
the attack might have been something less than 


the total annihilation of the English. ° As it is, the 
record of the| day’s work redounds to the credit 
of the poor fellows whose lives were sacrificed. 
The correspondent of the London Daily News 
writes: “The great wonder was that so few men 
—for there were only about six hundred men in 
the camp, excluding natives who ran, and not in- 
cluding Colonel Durnrorp’s mounted men, under 
Captain Barron, who did fight well—were able, 
in the open, and with no protection or cover, to 
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Of the 24th Regiment. Four Guns. 
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wagons, mixed with the débris of the commissa- 
riat wagons, the contents of which—flour, sugar, 
tea, biscuits, mealies, oats, étc.—were scattered 
about and wasted in pure wantonness, On the 
ground there were also dead horses, shot in every 
position, oxen mutilated, mules stabbed, while 
lying thick upon the ground in clumps were the 
bodies of the white men, with only their boots or 
shirts on, or perhaps an old pair of trousers or 
part of their coats, with just enough showing to 
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| 7. Company of 24th Regiment, under.Major Black. | 
OLUMN.—Sxxrcurp ON THE Spot BY LIEUTENANT-CoLONEL J. NortH CREALOCK, ON THE EvENnING oF JANUARY 22. 


indicate to which branch they belonged. In many 
cases they lay with sixty to seventy rounds of 
empty cartridges alongside them, showing that 
they had only died after doing their duty.” 

All that was left of the gallant regiment thus 
devoured by savages on the 22d of January, when 
the day was done, was Captain Harrison’s com- 
pany, stationed at St. John’s River; Captain Up. 
CHERS and Captain RarnrortH, who were at that 
time, on their march to join their battalion; Ma- 


—~ 


shire, and, still more familiar. - 
ly, “‘ Howard’s Greens,” is not 
only one of the most ancient 
but. one of the most active 
eorps in the English army, 
Originally raised by King | 
Wittiam III. to assist him in 
his expedition into Ireland, the : 


took a distinguished part’ in 
the wars against France. At. 
Schellenberg and Blenheim it 
earned early laurels, and on the 
terribly contested field of Mal- | 
plaquet helped ‘to gain a san- ; 
guinary and dearly purchased ) 
victory. “ From its early history 
the 24th became inured to hard 
and sometimes profitless fight- 
ing. It figured at the unsuc- 
cessful siege of Carthagena, at 
Minorca, in Egypt, and at the 


capture of the Cape of Good 
Hope under General CLarke 


and In 


the Peninsula it figured at Ta- a 
lavera and at Fuentes 
at the well-fought fields of Sal- 
amanca and Vittoria, at St. 


wit 


Sebastian, at Nivelle; and at | | 3 
Orthez. AtChillianwallah;on | 
‘the 13th-of January, 1849, be- 
ing badly supported by the na- 
tive regiments of its brigade, 
the 24th had to bear the at- 
tack of four times its number. 

The men fought gallantly, con- 

“tending the ground inch by 
inch; but they were then beat- 

-en as completely by the Sikhs 
as the regiment has now been 
by the Zulus. Their loss was 
300 rank and file and fourteen 
officers, amongst whom were 
their gallant leader, Colovel 
PENNYCUICK, and his two sons. 4 

‘ According to. the London P 
Times, this regiment met with 
another reverse during the Jn- 
dian Mutiny, when a detach- 
ment under Colonel—now Gen- 
eral—Sir was 
moved rapidly down from 
Rawul Sindi to disarm the jot 
14th Native Infantry at Jhe- % 
lum. “The affair was grossly 
mismanaged,” says the journal 
in question; “and though the 
24th aeted bravely, they were 
driven off with heavy loss 
(their colonel being danger- 
ously wounded), abandoning a 
gun to the mutineers, who dur- 
ing the night effected their es- 
cape unmolested. It is not 
often in the space. of. thirty 
years a regiment can point to 
three reverses, still less to me 
three such rapid spurts. of 
promotion as have befallen the 
24th.” General Exzicr, how- 
ever, exhibits this affair in 
quite a different light. He. 
points out that his men, though 

. weary after their forced march 
during the previous night, and 
faint from the excessive heat 
and want of food, drove the 
mutineers, who ‘greatly out- 
numbered them, from the forti- 
fied keep or guard-room where 
they had retired after fring on 
their own officers. The sepoys 
made a second stand in a walled 
village some distance off, where _ 
the attack upon them was re. 
newed, and only ultimately 
abandoned in consequence of : 
the utter’ exhaustion of the 
English troops.. The next 
morning the sepoys were found 
to have fled from the village, 
but they were pursued, and the 
final result was their entire de- 
struction. General ELLIcE con- 
cludes with the remark that the 
only officer killed was one cap- 
tain, and that his loss certainly 
did not “afford a spurt of pro- 
motion.” = 

There can be no doubt that 
the. terrible massacre at Isan- 
dula would never have had a 

place in the annals of the ‘f 
present Zulu war could Lord 
have followed up 
the advantage gained in the 
attack upon Srrayo’s strong: 

hold, described at full length 
in our last issue. His reasons, | 
however, for not following the 
Zulus in their precipitate flight 
were unquestionably good. Ad- | 
vancing ihto an enemy’s Ccoun- 


jor Mucu and Dr. Harrty, who were invalided a 
short time before; and Lieutenant MorsHeap, 
who was doing staff duty at Pietermaritzburg.’ 


These few men represent one of the finest regi- 
ments in the English army, and one whose past 
record reads well in the annals of warfare. Its 
history is worthy to be recapitulated here, for 
seldom can any military organization recall harsh- 
er experiences, or point to more faithful services. 
The 24th Regiment, otherwise the 2d Warwick- 


try,the resourcesof which were 
comparatively unknown, he de- 
temined to make no forward 

, movement until he wgs in pos- 

| session of fifteen days’ supplies 

with egch column, and thirty days’ further rations 

stored at the bases on the right bank of the river, 

namely, Rourke’s Drift, Fort Buckingham, and 

Fort Pearson. The badness of the roads and 

the inefficiency of the transport service delayed 

the arrival of these necessary stores; so that 

although Lord CHetmsrorp crossed the frontier 

on the llth of January, ten days Jater he was ' 

only ten miles beyond the river. The decision 

not to move forward until forty-five days sup- 
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